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THE PREACHER’S TASK IN THE. 
‘MODERN WORLD 


Ir 1s impossible within the limits of a single article to deal 
adequately with so vast and crucial a subject as the preacher’s 
task in the modern world. The books which have been pub- 
lished in this generation alone on homileti¢s and kindred topics 
would fill a library of very respectable proportions, and when 
one takes into account all that has beén written on the subject, 
from thé earliest times down to the; present, one might well 
feel abashed at the thought of acempting to say anything © 
original, or even helpful, in the space! of a few pages. 

_ At the same time there are few things more likely to help 
those of us whosare engaged in what is rather ambiguously 
called the “ working” ministry than'a review, however frag- 
mentary, of the aims and objects which we as ministers of 
Christ’s word and sacraments ought continually to have before 
us in all our work in the pulpit and out of it, and an assessment 
of the methods best calculated to further those aims and objects. 
And deeply conscious though we may be of failure in our task 
as preachers we may comfort our hearts with Dr. John Hutton’s 
assertion that “the one thing which a man knows anything 
about is some craft or mystery in which, with all his love for 
it, he knows that he has failed’”’. | 


I | 
Two words in the title of this article call for special emphasis. 
The first of these is preacher. The choice of the word is deliberate, 
because to many of us the task above all others to which we 
have been called is that of the preacher. In our view it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the importance and relevance of 
preaching in this or indeed in any age. “ Preaching”, as Dr. 


~ 
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- David Sfnith once said, “is both a divine and a human neces- 


sity since only through a human medium is man accessible 
to God or God intelligible to man. . . . God never acts on men 
directly, but always through a human personality.’’ Ministers 
whe do not visit their people as often as they are expected to 
have become accustomed to the reminder that “a house-going 
minister makes a kirk-going people’’. But it is sometimes 
forgotten that the same Thomas Chalmers who was respon- 
sible for that sage remark, with which none of us is in the 


least inclined to quarrel, also said that ‘‘ only good preaching. 


makes the minister’s visit prized ". Not for a moment do we 
wish to convey the impression that we regard as of little im- 
portance our other tasks in the ministry, our duty as pastors, 
for example, or as leaders of the people’s worship. But we 
hold that in preaching we have a duty which transcends all the 
rest, and if we fail here we fail more or less all along the line. 

The second word calling for particular notice is modern. 
When we speak of our task in the modern world we are not 
unmindful of the fact that fundamentally and in essentials the 
function of the preacher is the same whether exercised in the 


first century or in the twentieth. But it is surely obvious that — 
- each age requires of the preacher a special approach, as well . 


as a particular presentation of the message with which he is 
entrusted. “‘ To-day is not yesterday.” The type of preaching 

which changed lives in the first century of the Christian era 
may not be the type best fitted to reach the hearts, and touch 
the consciences, of the men and women of our generation, 
though the message itself may, indeed must, remain unaltered. 


_ The presentation is conditioned in various wap ; the content 


is fixed and unvarying. 
II 
It is of importance to define our aim in preaching. In a 
notable book published in 1891 one of America’s foremost 


pulpit orators, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, posed : 


the question, “‘ What is the chief object of the Christian minis- 
try ?”, and answered it by saying that “it is to win souls to 
Jesus Christ ”’, One obvious criticism of that definition, admir- 
able as it is, is that it is an over-simplification of the problem 
which confronts the preacher. A more recent book from the 
same side of the Atlantic offers a somewhat fuller answer when 
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the author lays it down that the preacher “‘ must declare the 
Faith, proclaim the purpose, and enlist the individual in the 
redeeming adventure of following the way of Christ”. Dr. 
R.»C. Gillie, in his The Minister in the Modern World, says that 
“our work is to give God to men, and to bring men to God. 
On the one hand we are to be transmitters of truth through 
whom God may get into closer communication with men, we are 
to be conductors of the Divine Energy, in some humble sense 
prophets of the Divine Word. On the other hand, we are to 
be shepherds, seekers of men who have strayed, bringing them 
home to the Saviour of the world. We are to be pastors in the 
full significance of that somewhat shrunken word’. 

For our present purpose it will be sufficient if we accept 
as a basis of discussion a two-fold definition of the preacher’s 
aim which, though simple, is not inadequate. In the first place, 
_ our task is to bring Christ to those of our fellow-men who as 

yet are strangers to Him ; in the second, it is to build up 
Christ.in those who have already accepted Him. As we seek 
to fulfil our ministry to these two classes of men we shall find 
that in each case there are two main lines of approach. In 
dealing with those who are still outside the Christian fellow- 
ship we have at our command two mighty weapons in declaratory 
and evangelistic preaching ; and in the case of those who are 
already within the fellowship, two equally effective instruments 
when rightly used, namely, expository and doctrinal preaching. 
These words, declaratory, evangelistic, expository, and doctrinal, 
have an old-fashioned sound. But.we have yet to find more 
expressive terms, and until we do the old ones must once more 
be pressed into service. 


III | 

As Christian ministers we are called, first and foremost, to 
a declaratory ministry. We are heralds of good news, men 
entrusted with the greatest and most momentous message the 
world has ever heard or is ever likely to hear. Our primary 
function is nothing less than the presentation of God to our 
fellow-men, and in particular of God as He has revealed Himself 
in Jesus Christ. For that presentation a preacher is essential, 
and, be it added, a preacher conscious of a Divine mission, and 
of Divine empowerment. ‘‘ How shall they call on Him in 
whom they have not believed? And how shall they believe in 
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Him of whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they preach except they be 
sent? 


Our message is the Gospel, and the word itself is a message. 3 
As Adolf Deissmann has reminded us, the possession of this _ 


word gospe/ is one of the greatest spiritual treasures entrusted to 
English-speaking Christendom, And it is a gospel—‘ glad 
tidings of good things ’’—that men need to-day more than ever 
before; not our theorisings and suppositions about life and the 
universe, interesting and profound as these may be, but a 
definite message, clear and authoritative, of which, in the first 
instance at any rate, we are nothing more than the channels by 
which it is to reach our generation. “‘ We are not appointed 
merely to give good advice,” said Dr. J. H. Jowett, “ but to 
proclaim good news.’”’ Our first duty is to be heralds, not 
apologists; and it is precisely here that we make some of our 


_ most tragic mistakes, and fail most conspicuously. We are so 


much in love with our splendid arguments about the validity of 
this, that and the next doctrine that we fondly imagine that by 
the road of argument we are going to lead men out of the barren 
wilderness of a God-less existence into the Kingdom of heaven. 
We need the warning which Dean Swift gave when he said that 
“‘ you cannot argue a man out of that which he has not been 
argued into”. For every individual who can be convinced by 
- argument there are at least ten, and more probably a hundred 


or more, who will be won by the Gospel declared as a message | 


to be received, and a fact to be accepted. ‘“‘ Waste no time in 
defending your Bible,’’ said an old worthy, “preach it, and let 
‘it defend itself.”’ 

_ Dr. Gillie, in the book siready cited, tells the story of a 
certain gifted literary critic who was once asked what quality in 
a preacher he desired above everything. His reply was: “ I 
want a man who has been with God during the week and who 
will bring me great chunks of truth about Him on Sunday.” 
Measured by that standard how far short most of us fall, not 
only in our, week-day living, where failure will scarcely be 
condoned by the man in the street, who still expects much of a 
Christian minister, but also in our Sunday preaching, where 
failure may well have much more serious consequences! Can 
_we honestly say that we have “ great chunks of truth about 
God ”’ to offer to our people Sunday by Sunday? Have we a 
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real gospel to proclaim to them? Some years ago Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, in his presidential address to the New College, 
Edinburgh, Theological Society, spoke about “‘ Modern Society 
and the Task of Theology”. In the course of his remarks he 
expressed the conviction that theology must be developed in 
certain clearly defined directions if it is not to fail in its task 
in the present age. He suggested first of all that the basis of 
Christianity in historical fact as expressed in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation must be stressed, and secondly, that the Christian 
mind must recover the truth that the Christian message is 
primarily a gospel. Many people, he went on to point out, 
. have the misconception that the Christian faith is merely an 
ethic, and so miss its true significance. That is a salutary 
reminder, and there are few indeed of us who do not need it 
to-day. | | 


IV 


Evangelistic’ preaching and declaratory are closely akin. 
_ Proclamation and evangelism are bound up together, and any 
attempt to separate them is mistaken, and in the end certain to 
fail. When we. proclaim the Gospel, what we are trying to do 
is to bring men into touch with Jesus Christ, and in evangelism 
our aim is the same. In so far as a distinction can be drawn, 
evangelistic preaching is simply declaratory preaching with an 
added: note of urgency; it is what Richard Baxter had in mind 
when he spoke of preaching “as a dying man to dying men”. 
All preaching ought to have this note of urgency somewhere in | 
_ it, but by evangelistic preaching we usually mean that type of 
preaching in which this note is predominant. 

Dr. H. S. Coffin goes so far as to say that “ evangelism is 
the supreme duty of the Christian preacher”. In St. Paul’s 
memorable phrase, we must all regard ourselves as “‘ ambas- 
sadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us ’’; and 
the advice given to Timothy has not yet lost its point: “ See 
that you do the work of an evangelist.” To say the least of it, 
it is nothing short of a tragedy that evangelism has so often 
been associated with theology of a rather narrow type, and that 
in most cases evangelistic services mean nothing more to the 
majority of people than the preaching of a gospel which fails to 
commend itself to their intelligence, coupled with the singing 
of hymns even less attractive, and a crude kind of button-holing 
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utterly repellent to ordinary men and women. That, of course, 
is a caricature of true evangelism, but we might as well face the 
- fact that in many quarters to-day there does exist a very real 


prejudice against evangelism, and evangelistic services. It is for 


us to do what we can to reinstate evangelism in the place of 
honour which belongs to it by sovereign right. In a deeply 
spiritual and profoundly practical book published not long ago 
the author declared that “‘ men are seeking faith as blind men 
search for light, but the faith they seek must be one that com- 
mands their utter allegiance and promhices to satisfy their needs 
of mind and soul and body here and now”’. It is of the utmost 
importance that i in our evangelism we should offer men just such 
a faith. 

The preacher’ s task of evangelism finds its classic expression 


in Bunyan’s picture of the man of God in the house of the © 


Interpreter. ‘‘Christian’’, says Bunyan, ‘‘ saw the picture of a 
very grave person hang up against the wall; and this was the 
fashion of it: it had eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books 


in his hands, the law of truth written upon his lips, the world 


was behind its back; and it stood as if it pleaded with men, and 
a crown of gold did hang over its head.”” Dr. Robert Stevenson, 
who takes rank with the finest of Bunyan’s commentators, called 
that passage “‘ one of the most memorable and striking pictures 
of the Gospel ministry which even English literature—rich on 
this subject—contains”. By way of commentary on the phrase, 


“it stood as if it pleaded with men’”’, Dr. Stevenson recalled | 


that John Wesley, in his Fourna/, speaks of crying out to a 
_ large congregation on one occasion “ with all the authority of 
love”; and of being able to record of another sermon, “ My 
heart was filled with love, my eyes with tears, and my mouth 


with arguments’. Dr. John Kelman, another of Bunyan’s more © 


recent commentators, stressed the same point when he wrote, 
“there are many things that go to make up the work of the 
ministry, but its essential use is practical. More now than then, 
perhaps, a many-sided interest and acquaintance with human 
affairs is involved in its work. All the more necessary is it to 
remember that the essential reason of this profession is to 
persuade people to do certain things, and especially one great 
thing. However wide may be the horizon of its interest, 
evangelism is at the heart and centre of the ministry”. - 


At the 1937 Oxford Conference on Life and Work, in the 
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section devoted to the international problem, Viscount Cecil 
began a notable speech by saying that in his judgment the most 
important duty of the Church was that of evangelism. He 
insisted that in a world which denied the chief and central 
teachings about God, men and the nature of society, by which 
the Christian religion stands or falls, the first duty is to seek to 
enlarge the numbers of those who do accept those central truths. 
The late Dr. William Paton, referring to this speech by Viscount 
Cecil, said that it was not uncommon to find other lay voices 
urging this central duty of evangelisation with a simplicity and 
forthrightness not eye found in clerical circles. 


So much for preaching, whether declaratory or evangelistic, 
which has for its immediate object the bringing of men into 
touch with the living God as He has revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ. But as has already been indicated, to bring men into 

touch with God can never be more than half our task as preachers. ) 

We must also strive to build men up in the faith, and so we pass 
to. the consideration of what is — known as expository 
preaching. 

Here again there will always be a certain amount of over- 
lapping. Expository preaching, by which is meant the deliberate, 
careful and continuous endeavour to make plain to men the way 
and will of God, more especially as these are revealed in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, may be, and indeed 
should be, declaratory preaching in every sense of the word. In 
skilful hands it will also be evangelistic preaching of the finest 
and most persuasive type. Sermons having as their primary aim 
the nourishing of the saints have before now been the means of 
awakening some sinner whose slumbers have not been disturbed 

_in the very slightest degree by a score or more of evangelistic 
sermons specially meant for him. But that does not alter the 
fact that expository preaching is primarily designed to build up 
the Christ-life in those who have already accepted Christ and 
His way. 

That such preaching is necessary to-day surely requires noé 
proof. It has become a truism to say that the men and women 
of our generation do not know the Bible as their fathers did. 
That is a fact which we as ministers must face, and we shall 
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deal with it most effectively when we begin by frankly confessing 
that to some extent we ourselves share in the general ignorance. 

None of us knows his Bible as he ought to; in more senses than 
one it is a closed book to us all. Most of us are familiar with 
Bruce Barton’s The Book Nobody Knows. there is a book,” 
writes Mr. Barton, referring to the Bible, “ or more properly 
a collection of books, which is beyond comparison the world’s 

best-seller. . . . Nearly every home has a copy. . . . It is a book 
that everybody buys and concerning which almost everybody 
is ready to engage in debate at the drop of a hat. Yet how 
many read it? How many know what it really contains? ’’ More 
recently, Professor Kenneth S. Latdwrette, of Yale, in a review 
of the condition of the Church in the Anglo-American world, 
said concerning the situation in Great Britain: “As a result of 
the loss of contact with the Church, the majority of the popula- 
tion have become essentially pagan. They have only the vaguest 
and most inaccurate conception of the Gospel. To them the 
language of the clergy and of most convinced Christians is 
meaningless. Because of this religious illiteracy-the gap between | 
clergy and laity has widened and historic Christian ideas and 
phraseology are incomprehensible to all but a minority.” 

What are we to do about this almost universal ignorance of 
the Christian faith so characteristic of our age? One thing we 
can do, and that is to make expository preaching an integral 
part of our pulpit work; and to make expository preaching really 
effective we must ourselves have a clear understanding and sure 
grasp of the Word of God. We cannot make men sure. about 
anything, and least of all about God and His will, until we 
ourselves are convinced ; until, in the words of St. Peter, “‘ we 
believe and are sure’’. You may have heard Rousseau’s recipe 
for a love-letter: “ To writes good love-letter you will begin 
without knowing what you are going to say, and end without 
knowing what you have said.’’ That may be good advice for a 
love-sick swain, but not for the Christian preacher. Those who 
approach their task in that spirit will have only themselves to 
blame when their attempt at expository preaching proves a 
dismal failure, as most assuredly it will. 

As expositors we require both knowledge and conviction. 
And our knowledge—and this is vitally important—must be 
more than mere acquaintance with the Bible as a literary docu- 
ment, though that also is requisite. “‘ No man’”’, said Matthew 
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Arnold, ‘‘ who knows nothing else, knows even his Bible.” We 
_ must make ourselves familiar with God’s working down through 
the ages, and particularly with what He is doing in our own 
day, for example, in the building of the World Church. This | 
knowledge involves a close acquaintance with history, science, 
literature, biography, art, and indeed every department of 
human activity. Above all, it calls for a first-hand experience 
of the life of the ordinary men and women who make up nine- 
tenths of our congregations. In short, no type of preaching 
makes greater demands upon the Christian minister than 


exposition. 
VI 

Many ministers find doctrinal pieaching the most difficult 
a all, but few will deny its importance and urgency. In our 
generation there is, as has just been pointed out, an almost 
universal ignorance of the Bible. There is also an abysmal 
ignorance of the great doctrines of the Christian faith, and for 
this the ministry must bear no small share of the blame. To 
repeat the Apostles’ Creed is a good thing, but it is a better 
to make each article of the Creed a living reality for the people 
who sit in the pews in front of us Sunday by Sunday, and few 
of us are succeeding in doing that. Because the teaching ‘of 
doctrine has well-nigh ceased in so many of our churches, 
‘We have”, says a recent writer, “ an ill-informed Church, often 
ignorant of, and groping after, fellowship with the Invisible”’. 

How often do we make a sustained effort to familiarise our — 
people with the cardinal tenets of the faith? One continually 
hears the cry for practical sermons, not theological essays, but 
as Dr. Coffin once pointed out, “ hothing is so practical as 
doctrine of the right kind. . . . To teach doctrine which sets 
forth what God is and does opens doors into ampler life with 
Him”. What people object to is not'so much the preaching of 
doctrine as its presentation in a dull, uninteresting way, and 
wrapped up in technical or archaic language, and the task 
which confronts us here is the preaching of doctrine in such a 
way that our people cannot fail to see how important it is, and 
how closely related to the living issues of the day. Doctrine 
must be preached because a solid substratum of belief is essential 
if men are to enjoy the abundant life which is God’s intention | 
for them. | . 
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We fight shy of the preaching of doctrine because it does 
require a real effort to deal with some of the great themes 
involved in such a way as to keep people’s attention, and also 
because those great themes seem by reason of their very im- | 
mensity to induce in us a kind of inferiority complex. Who are 
we to presume to deal with such great mysteries? we ask. 
Ought we not rather to confine ourselves to the simpler things, 
and the ordinary duties of every-day life, and leave the high 
themes to those specially qualified to deal with them? It was 
said of Bishop Phillips Brooks—most unjustly—that ‘ he was 
_a first-rate preacher of second-rank truth’”’. Many of us seem 
to have made something like that our ambition. We are content 
with second-rank truth, and happy if we feel that we are 
meeting with a fair measure of success in the preaching of it. 
But surely something more than that is expected of us. “I 
have been most in the main things,” said Donald Cargill, the 
Scottish Covenanter, “* not that I esteemed the things concerning 
our times little.’ With all our preoccupation with the things — 
of our time, the problems of this present dark and foreboding 
hour, with all its uncertainty and unsettlement, we are still under 
a solemn obligation to deal with the main things, the things of 
eternal significance. To do so is not the least of the duties we 
_ owe our people. “I intend”, says Dr. F. W. Boreham in one 
of his essays, “to proclaim the magnificent verities of the 
Christian gospel. I shall talk with absolute certainty, and with 
unwavering confidence, about the sin of man, the love of God, 
the Cross of Christ.” 

Some years ago, Dr. George F. Macleod wrote: “ In a day 
when the Shorter Catechism is no longer taught and the 
generality of folk have no conception of the ‘ scheme of salva- 
tion’ (which was an open book to our forefathers), we must 
discover alternative ways of presenting the Faith as a consistent 
whole; perhaps by creeds, perhaps by fuller use of the Christian 
Year, perhaps by the more dramatic presentation of worship.” 
Whatever the methods we adopt we must ensure that the great 
truths are being preached and taught so consistently and so 
convincingly that our people are becoming familiar with them, 
and that ultimately they will be woven into the very texture of 
their lives. This is no easy task. A course of sermons on the 
Apostles’ Creed, for example, will demand of the preacher a 
great deal of hard thought and close concentration, but there 
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Think for a moment of one of the articles of the Creed— 
that in which we affirm our belief that “ Jesus Christ . . . sitteth 
on the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead ”’.. How easily 
the words slip from the tongue! But how often, let us ask 
ourselves, have we. presented our! people with a reasoned — 
doctrine of future judgment? Have we been at pains at regular 
intervals in the course of our ministry to set the doctrine in 
the light of our teaching of our Lord, or of that of St. Paul? 
Have we tried to show how the teaching of the Church on this 
subject has developed through the centuries? At a conference 
held at Cambridge some time ago, Dr. Welch; the former 
Director of Religious Broadcasting, said that‘of six thousand talks 
and sermons which it had been his duty to read while with the 
B.B.C., only one had said anything vital about life after death. 
The late Dr. David Christie of Winnipeg, whose little book on 
The Service of Christ is worth its weight in gold, confessed that 
his preaching had two focal points, and the first of these was: 
“What Jesus says about judgment.” | He quoted a passage from 
Dr. Norman Maclean’s address in the Cathedral of Geneva at 
the opening of the eleventh assembly of the League of Nations 
on 14th September 1930: “ The great truth of the judgment of 
lies the whole hope of the world. . , . The Creator of heaven 
and earth is not a weak sontianentalidi incapable of vindicating 
justice by visiting the lawless with condign punishment. Justice 
and judgment are the foundation of His throne.” 

We must present our congregations with a reasoned doctrine 
of judgment. But we must also lead them to consider the 
meaning, implications and practical bearing of all the great 
doctrines of the Christian Faith. These are things which closely 
concern every one of us, and for that reason alone if for no other, 
doctrinal preaching will always remain an ‘important part of the 
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THE AGREED SYLLABUS! 


I 


Tue Fifth Schedule of the Education Act (England and Wales), 
1944, lays down the “ Procedure for preparing and bringing 
into operation an Agreed Syllabus of Religious Instruction.” 
It provides first of all that for the purpose of preparing any 
syllabus of Religious Instruction to be adopted by a local 
education authority, a Conference shall be convened, composed 
of constituent bodies or committees consleting of persons 
representing respectively: 


(2) such religious denominations as, in the opinion of the authority, ought, 
having regard to the circumstances of the area, to be represented; 

(4) 
En 

(c) such associations representing teachers as, in the opinion of the authority, 
ought, having regard to the circumstances of the area, to be represented: 
and, 


the authority: 
Provided that where a committee is appointed consisting of persons repre-_ 
senting the Church of England, the committee of persons appointed to repre- — 
sent other religious denominations shall not include persons appointed to represent 
that Church.* 


Reasonable steps are to be taken to ensure that persons 
appointed are representative of the group from which they 
come, though the method of appointment is left to the discretion 
of the authority; where a member resigns from his committee, 
his successor must be appointed in the same way as he was 
himself. The task of the Conference is defined thus: 


The Conference shall consist of the Committees aforesaid and it shall be 
the duty of the Conference to seek unanimous agreement upon a syllabus of 
authority.® 


the to the Sy yllabus of Religious Instruction of Bootle Local Educa- 
tion Authorit caper September, 1946), the Director of Education writes: Mr. 
Laurence E. rammar School for Boys, acted as Secretary to the Sub- | 
Committee, sai a to the Conference on ay July, 1946, when unanimous 
agreement was reached as to syllabuses for primary and secondary schools which should 
be recommended to the Authority for adoption. The Conference expressed sincere 
_ gratitude to Mr. Porter for ‘the efficient and enthusiastic manner in which he had per- 
Formed rmed the duties allotted to him.” We are very glad to have from Mr. Porter's 
this first-hand account of the 
* Education Act 1944, p. 96, para. 2. 
* Ibid., para. 5. 
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All the committees are to be represented on any sub-committees 
set up by the Conference; in the case of a vote, each committee 
has one vote. In the event of failure to agree unanimously in 
Conference upon a syllabus of Religious Instruction, or should 
the local.authority fail to adopt a syllabus unanimously recom- 
mended to them by the Conference, the Minister is to appoint 
_a body of persons selected on the same representative lines as 
those laid down for the appointment of the Conference by the 
authority. After giving full opportunity for all interests con-— 
cerned to state their point of view, this body will prepare a 
syllabus which the Minister may direct to be adopted as the 
“Agreed Syllabus” for that particular authority. Finally, 
- future decisions concerning the Agreed Syllabus (revision, 
etc.) shall be taken by a a Conteene convened on the same 
basis. 

‘Such, in brief, is the official definition of the Agreed Syllabus 
and how it is to be compiled. The question naturally arises, 
why it should be necessary for each authority to draw up its 
own Syllabus of Religious Instruction. It has never been | 
suggested that a panel of the local education authority should 
meet with representatives of the chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries to agree upon what chemistry shall be taught in 
schools, or that the local chamber of commerce should lay down 
the syllabus of commercial subjects to be covered.’ 

Why, then, should Scripture be singled out for this special 
treatment? First, there is a long background of history stretch- 
ing back over a century to the origins of the modern system of 
elementary education. In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, voluntary societies like the Nonconformist British and 
Foreign School Society (1808) and the Anglican National 
Society (1811), provided elementary education, and in fact all 
elementary education-was “ voluntary ’’ until 1870. The State 
was, however, beginning to realise its responsibilities, and 
through the Committee of the Privy Council that preceded the 
establishment of the Board (1899) and later the Ministry (1944) 
of Education, it made grants to the various agencies which were 
providing schools and schooling. The Committee made it a 
condition that religious instruction should be given in schools 


1 On the other hand, of cours, it should not be forgotten that many interested bodies, 
such as those mentioned, do indirectly influence the school syllabus via the External 
Examinations Boards, where their views are sought from time to time. In but a minority 
of schools is Scripture an examination subject. 


- 
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to which grants were made, and they tried (though with little 
success) to secure the use of a conscience clause.' 

In 1870 a new Education Act, for the first time, set up 
schools provided by the authorities, and not merely subsidised 
by them. These were the ‘‘ Board Schools”, administered by 
the local School Boards. This Act included a conscience clause— 
_. the well-known Cowper-Temple Clause ’—which allowed 

_ parents to withdraw their children from religious instruction and 
observation if they so desired, and to facilitate this, laid down 
that such instruction must come either at the beginning of the 
morning or the end of the afternoon. But in Board Schools 
there was no compulsion to include Scripture in the curriculum, 
and H.M. Inspectors were definitely instructed not to include 
the subject in their inspections and reports. What teligious 
instruction there was, was to contain no doctrinal. formula 
distinctive of any particular denomination. 

The result of these provisions was that there were two 
distinct systems of elementary education side by side: 


1. The Board Schools, provided by the local authorities, where 
Religious Instruction, if any, might be of the type that soon 
came to be known as “‘ County Council Christianity ”, and 

2. The Voluntary School, where those who desired a more 
definite type of religious teaching had to bear the heavy 
burden of “ having to find and repair school buildings in 
which it was given, and also to pay rates for provided 

| schools in which it could not be given “eo 


: This state of affairs continued until 1902, when the Educa- 

tion Act, which enlarged the public system of education to 
include secondary schools, also transferred to the Local Educa- 
tion Authority the responsibility for maintaining as efficient all 
elementary schools, whether provided or voluntary. This eased 
the burden, but it meant that the powers of the Managers were 
greatly curtaile@l and practically limited to the religious aspect. 
Even so, many people saw in this an unfair imposition that the 
Church of England, the Nonconformists and even the Roman © 
- Catholics should be able to have their children instructed in 


1 Only 205 eut of 6,700 C. of E. schools had a conscience clause in their title-deeds 


(Selby-B 


(chap. x on The D The 
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their own variety of religion in schools provided out of the rates; 
not a few “ passive resisters’ refused to pay their education 
_ rate. And so the 1902 Act, in fact, ushered in a period of 
acerbity and bitterness where religious education became one of 
the storm-centres of politics. The School Boards had already 
become the battle-ground between secularists and Christians; 
and the early years of the century saw greater battles yet on the 
stage of national politics, when a Bishop of Manchester could 
lead a party of ten thousand Lancashire men to demonstrate in 
London against further encroachment of the State upon the 
Church schools, and so respectable a newspaper as The Times 
could write the next morning: “ The proceedings of yesterday 

. do not call for apology.’ 

In the new Secondary Schools created by the 1902 Act 
there was, of course, no heritage of previous disputes, but many | 
schools took advantage of the fact that religious instruction was 
not compulsory, and was, in any case, immune from H.M. 
Inspectors. The results of this are well known; in many schools 
the one period per week allotted to the subject, was either given 
to members of the staff, regarded as of no use for anything else, 
or it was considered a useful time for disposing of extraneous 
matters such as the selection of football teams or collecting 
various subscriptions. But it would be wrong to assume that 
this was universally true; there was a small but growing number 
of teachers, especially in girls’ schools, who, either because they 
were keen Christians with a desire to ensure that their pupils © 
_ should “‘ know the Holy Scriptures which are able to make .. . 
wise unto salvation” and to do this, as all their work, to the 
glory of God, or because they were deeply interested in the 
Christian religion as an academic interest, taught the subject 
conscientiously and efficiently. Moreover, various voluntary 
bodies like the National Society were giving much thought to 
the question and making great efforts to secure improvement. 
Local authorities issued regulations governing religious instruc- 
tion in their schools, and often included a syllabus; a return 
. made in 1906 shows that “out of 293 authorities possessing 
Council Schools, 225 issued schemes or regulations for religious 
teaching. Some of the syllabuses were meagre and ineffective, 
some were full and good.’’* 

Chaps. x, xi, and xiii 


are full ‘of reminiscences 


Selby-Bigge, op. p. 2 
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We cannot now examine in detail the development of 


Religious Instruction in schools since 1902, but it has been 
marked by a steady realisation of the importance of the subject 
and its right to, a place in the curriculum and of the need for 
_ Serious attention to questions of “ methodology ”’ and, above 
all, the training and equipment of the teacher. The shouting 
and the tumult seem to have died, and the Spens Report of 1938 
finally set its seal upon the status of a as a serious school 
subject. 
| In this historical background lies one of the main reasons 
_ why Scripture is different from any other subject on the school 
time-table. The Classics, Mathematics, English, Modern 
Languages, the Sciences and the rest, have all had their quarrels, 
their “ growing pains ” and their controversies, but these con- 
troversies have generally been limited to more or less academic 
circles. The new pronunciation of Latin or the Direct Method 
may have provided ammunition for wordy disputes inside the 
teaching profession, but Scripture teaching has been dragged 


from the classroom to the market-place and made the bone of 


contention of various political groups. 
But there is a second reason for providing a syllabus and 
' that is the fact that whereas all the other subjects in the school 
- curriculum are taught by—or at least under the supervision of — 
- qualified teachers (usually, in the case of the grammar schools, 
holders of honours degrees in their own particular fields of 
learning), the teacher of Scripture is, on the other hand, usually 


‘an amateur. In a number of schools (mainly girls’ schools) it is 


‘true, there are specialist teachers, holding .a qualification of 
“equivalent status to an honours degree. But the’ Scripture 


' specialist in most schools, and especially boys’ schools, is usually 


a man whose qualifications have been secured by spare time 
‘study since he began teaching. There are now more oppor- 
tunities than hitherto for taking Scripture asa subject in a 
Diploma iin -Education course, and even at some Universities 
for taking the subject as part of one’s Arts degree, while the 
Lambeth Diploma in Theology (S.Th.) is now available for men 
as well as women.' But even with all these facilities, it is still 


true that the Scripture specialist, with qualifications equivalent | 
to those of his colleagues in other subjects, is very rarely found— _ 


1 See W. Harmer, Christian Education: the Needs and Opportunities also W. H. 
Religion and Adolescent Character, PP- 77-80. 
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a fact noticed by both the Spens and Norwood Reports.t We 
are not here concerned with whether or not the fully-qualified 
specialist teacher in Scripture is necessary—or even desirable— 
in a school, or whether in this subject as many of the staff as 
are willing and reasonably capable should take their part; but 
it is clear that as long as the present situation obtains most. 
teachers of Religious Instruction will need—and welcome—the 
guidance that a well-prepared syllabus affords. 

There are other considerations: that justify the different 
approach to Scripture teaching from that of other subjects, for 
instance, the question of examinations. The syllabus in other 
“subjects is largely governed by the requirements of the various 
external examination boards, whereas in Scripture the number — 
of schools taking the external examinations is very small. 

But more important still is the fact that this subject touches 
the child’s experience in different ways from the purely academic 
disciplines. Here the subject matter is concerned with things 
moral and religious, with how we are to behave and with the 
eternal destiny of the human soul. In the light of this, it is 
surely reasonable that other interests besides the specifically 
academic should be allowed a a hearing, and it is just this, of 
course, which is provided for in the arrangements for the 
compilation of the Agreed Syllabus. 


II 


- .For these and other reasons, then, it was inevitable that 
Religious Instruction should be singled out for this “ special 
treatment ”. Perhaps at this point it might be of interest to give 
some details of how a Conference appointed under the Fifth 
Schedule, set about fulfilling its responsibilities. I had the 
privilege of being a member of the Conference called by the 
local education authority which I serve, and I have gathered 
that the procedure adopted in most cases was very similar to 
that we followed. 

First of all the “‘ panels ” or representative committees were 
set up. The authority was represented by a special sub- 
committee which had already been formed to deal with the 
many miscellaneous questions arising out of the 1944 Act. The 
Church of England was invited to nominate a committee of four, 


1 Spens Report, chap. v ; Norwood Report, chap. iii. 
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_and the local Free Church Council, seven. Seven teachers were 
invited to constitute the Teachers’ panel, and were nominated 
by the staffs of the Boys’ and Girls’ Grammar Schools and the 
Secondary Technical School (one each), and the local branches 

_ of the National Union of Teachers (two) and the National 

_ Association of Schoolmasters and the Head Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (one each). 

The clergy, ministers and teachers held preliminary meetings 
of their panels to appoint conveners and to discuss general 
principles, and shortly afterwards a meeting of the full Con- 

_ ference was held. The Chairman of the Education Committee 
opened the proceedings with an outline of the tasks and responsi- 
bilities of the Conference, and then called on the three conveners 
to report on the findings of their panels. There was some 
discussion, and it was decided that the authority should compile 
its own syllabus, and to that end a “ Co-ordinating Committee ”’ 
composed of two members of each panel, was set up to go into 
details. 

This co-ordinating committee then met and decided first 
(after careful examination of many existing syllabuses) to adopt 
in a slightly modified form the outline syllabus published on 
pp. 337-8 of the I.V.F. Christian Education Committee’s 
handbook, The Scripture Lesson, and to supplement it by outline 
notes on each section. This does not deal with the “ under- 
eleven’ part of the school, so for the primary sections we 
borrowed (with the permission of the authorities concerned!) 
from the Lancashire, Liverpool and York City Syllabuses. We 
did not feel equal to providing outlines on these junior sections, 

; and it was felt, moreover, that at this stage such outlines are 
‘not so essential, seeing that the main part of the work is in 
making the children acquainted with the stories as they are told 
in the Bible. 

As for the preparation of the outlines, the members of the 
Co-ordinating Committee each undertook to be responsible for 
a few sections, and as each was completed, it was sent in type- 

script to all the schools in the borough, so that all teachers might 
express their views and make suggestions. Finally, the whole 
work being finished, it was submitted to the full Conference for its 
approval, and then to the Education Committee. The Committee 
having adopted it as drafted, the syllabus was published and 
officially became the “ "dee Syllabus ” of the authority. 
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In some authorities, the Conference, instead of drawing up 
a fresh syllabus, adopted one of those already existing. The 
Cambridgeshire, Surrey and West Riding Syllabuses were 
especially popular, and have been widely adopted ; one authority! 
has already adopted our Bootle Syllabus. . 


Ill 


We have now seen something of what an Agreed Syllabus 
is, and of the raison d’étre for Agreed Syllabuses; our attention 
- must now be turned to what they contain. When the provision 

to be made for them in the Act was first announced, many were 
doubtful as to the result; would the various component com- 
mittees ever succeed in reaching unanimity? and if they did, 
would not the resulting syllabuses be hopelessly diverse? Here 
is one typical view: 


“This scheme [i.e. the scheme outlined in Schedule Five] seemed . . . to 
have two serious defects: first that in many areas the three sections of the com- 
mittee might quickly reach a position of deadlock, with the subsequent imposi- 
tion of a syllabus by the Ministry of Education—a solution which would commend 
itself to none of the parties; and secondly that there might arise a multiplicity 
of widely-differing syllabuses, varying according to the desires of the dominant 
section of the committee, whichever section managed to attain to.this position 
in a given district—with the result that the difficulty of providing suitable text- 
books for the course would be increased.’”* 


With regard to the first fear, it has happily proved unfounded, 
perhaps to some extent due to the very existence of the threat 
of an “ imposed ”’ syllabus if agreement were not reached. Not 
only has the production of so many syllabuses given the lie to 
it (for their very appearance means that there has been unani- 
mous adoption), but often the preface includes a note stressing 
the unanimity. ‘“ We are glad to place on record the extra- 
ordinary measure of positive agreement reached throughout our 
sessions.”* ‘‘ They have discharged their common task with 
entire agreement.”’* ‘Although there have been divergencies of 
view, there never has been any divergency of aim.’* The 
measure of agreement shown is an eloquent testimony to the 
distance we have travelled during the last half century. 

_ And what of the second doubt, of the possibility that each 
authority would do what seemed right in its own eyes, and that 


* City of York Syllabus, p. 1. 
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the result would be complete confusion? An examination of the 
- various syllabuses produced, shows that fears on this score were 
baseless too, since certain well-defined paths seem to have been 
trodden by all. Mr. Backhouse, in the book already quoted, 
attributes this to the appearance of the National Basic Outline: 
“ Happily this position is not likely to arise, since most of the local com- 
mittees can be expected to follow the lines laid down in the National Basic 


Oxtline, which has the support of the Joint Conference of Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen, the Association of Education Committees, and the National Union 


of Teachers.””* 


This is probably claiming too much, as when this document. 
appeared (in 1945) many of the syllabuses were already in print, 
and others at an advanced stage of preparation; and far from 
laying down lines to be followed, the National Basic Outline 
might be more fairly said to summarise the position aleaay 

existing. 

In the primary portion of the tein, there is great similarity 
between those of most authorities. In the Nursery Class and the 
Infants’ Department, the simplest Bible stories taught through 
various activities in which the child, of course, takes part, are 
linked up with the idea of God’s Love seen in those things that 
are within the child’s own experience; nature, home, parents, 

_ food and clothes, etc. Towards the end of this section already, © 
short passages for memorising are introduced, and as the child 
goes on to the Junior School at seven, memory work continues 
and increases, while in the class lessons during the four years 
from seven to eleven, the whole range of the more familiar 
stories from the Old Testament, the Gospels and Acts are 
covered, the most important several times. In addition, stories 
of great Christians of the ages, right down to our own times, 
take their place by the chronicles of the biblical heroes of the 
faith. 

I do not propose to say 1 more about the Brimary section, 
since—as already mentioned—in compiling our own syllabus 
we concentrated, for the most part, on the Secondary section. 
_ I trust that I shall be pardoned if I limit my examination of the 
content of the Agreed Syllabus to the 11-18 age-groups. My 
comments are based on a careful study of ten Agreed Syllabuses,* 
and several other schemes of work in Religious Instruction, 


1 Religion and Adolescent Character, p. 119. : 

* The Counties of Durham, Surrey, Gloucester, Lancashire, Cambridge, Cheshire, 
and the Boroughs of York, Liverpool, Exeter and Bootle. 
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_. including that of the Institute of Christian Education (1938) 


and others published in books on the subject. 
| Roughly speaking, the — Syllabus falls into three 
parts: 

(a) A preliminary course of two or three years (11-13 or 14) when the stories 
of the Old Testament, the Gospels and Acts are studied again, no longer 
a8 individual stories, but in their context as succestive parts of the unfolding 
story of God’s Providence as seen in biblical history. 

(4) The remainder of the course up to 16, where the emphasis is on the signi- 
of the stories, end the self-revelation to men 

inthe Bible. 
(¢) The Sixth Form. 


There are several elements that go to make up the content 
of the syllabus: (1) the Old Testament, the preparation for the 
Gospel; (2) the Gospels, the manifestation of the Saviour; 
_ (3) the Early Spread of the Gospel as seen in Acts; (4) Church 
History, the subsequent Spread of the Gospel; (5) Memory 
work, 

(2) In the first part of the Secondary School Syllabus, 
Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Durham, York and Gloucester spend 
three years on Old Testament outlines, and Bootle, Lancashire 
and Liverpool, two. Surrey makes a rapid revision survey in 
one year, and in the second year deals with how the Old Testa- 
ment came to be written. Exeter starts with a classification of 
the books of the Old Testament with their contents in the first 
year, and then proceeds to the Old Testament outlines in the 
second and third years. With regard to (2) ahd (3), the treat- 
_ment of the Gospels and cts at this stage, one finds more or 
less the same sort of thing, except that there are various ways 
of approach to the Gospel story. Some take the outline of the 
Life of Christ, drawing their materials from all four gospels, 
others take a different Gospel in succession each year. So 
Cheshire does a year each at Mark, Matthew and Luke, in that 
order; York does Mark, Luke and John. Lancashire and 
Liverpool spread their New Testament work over four years, 
and do one of the Gospels in each of the first four years of the 
course. Church History does not figure in all the syllabuses; 
where it is studied, there are variations. In some \t is studied 

systematically side by side with the Old and New Testaments, 
while in others it is limited to specific sections of the course. 
: G. L. Heawood, Religion in School (1938) 5 ree The 


> R. L. Arundale, Religious Educ hool 
Len and the Adolescent "Character (944) § 
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Some authorities make a special point of the history of Christian- 
ity in their own locality, notably Gloucestershire and Durham, 
which have sections on “‘ The Gospel reaches Gloucestershire” 
and “‘ The Gospel reaches Northumbria ”, respectively. Finally, 
there is the question of memory work. Some of the syllabuses 
make no mention of it after the primary s but on the whole 
most seem to agree that some work of this kind is desirable 
throughout the course. York continues to prescribe set passages 
for memorising just as it did in the Junior section. Surrey gives 
an extensive list from which passages may be chosen. Lancashire 
and Liverpool have the rubric at each of the first four years of 
the senior course—‘ Passages for Memorising. A suitable 
selection to be made by the Teacher’. Cambridgeshire has a 
very useful appendix discussing ‘‘ Memory. Work and the 
Speaking of Scripture”, while Mr. R. L. Arundale, in his 
Religious Education in the Senior School, devotes a considerable 
portion of the book to the whole subject of classroom methods, 
working out differentiated methods which will enable boys and 
girls in the “ C”’ stream to cover the same syllabus as those in _ 
the “A” stream; a most important question, since the “ second- 
ary’”’ portion of the syllabus is set not only for the brighter 
- pupils in the Grammar School, but also for those in the weaker 
forms at the Modern Secondary School. One other point about 
memory work is a most interesting feature of the Cheshire 
Syllabus.’ In the earlier parts of this syllabus, there are refer- — 
ences in the margin side by side with the topics proposed for 
study at the various stages, 


“ intended as suggestions of verses which should be ae a in at their appro- 

priate place in the telling of the story, almost as a refrain, or as the keynote or 

- climax of the story. | thes pray texts. will be learnt with plensere and in 
their proper context’’.? 


(2) In the second part of the Secondary Syllabus, the last 
two or three years of the pre-certificate course (ages 13 or 14-16), 
there is not quite the same measure of common material. Many 
authorities, whose syllabuses date back to the days when pro- 
vision was made primarily for the old “ elementary ”’ schools, 
and when the “ secondary ”’ schools followed either their own 
syllabus or none at all, carry their scheme of work only to age 15. 

* Borrowed, I understand, from the Oxfordshire Syllabus, of which I have not been 


able to procure a copy. 
8 Cheshire Syllabus, p. 6. 
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For example, the 1942 Surrey Syllabus, and the Lancashire- 
Liverpool scheme as well, have no suggestions at all for the 
15-16 year. Exeter has a progressive syllabus up to age 15, 
“and then gives a list of suggested subjects and discussion topics 
for use in the Fifth and Sixth Forms.! Durham, having com- 
pleted its outline study of the content of the Bible by 15, devotes 
the 15-16 year to “ The Relevance of Christianity to personal 
and social life’’, 

In general, the main difference therwetan this second portion 
of the Secondary Syllabus and the first is: that the emphasis 
changes from narrative to more specifically religious teaching, 
there is more interest now in the world of ideas than in mere 
facts. No longer is it enough to know what Abraham and 
Moses, David and Paul, did; but what they thought of God, 
how God revealed Himself to them, how they thought and 
how their thoughts were recorded, preserved and transmitted to 
us. 

Despite the fact that there is less uniformity in this part of 
the syllabus than in the earlier portions, yet here again we find 
certain elements which appear in all the syllabuses, especially 
those which do make provision for ‘a continuous course up to 
age 16. Here are the principal ones: 


. The Making of the Bible. Most schemes agree that children 
‘ata remain at school until 16 ought, at some time fairly near 
the end of the course, to become acquainted in general outline 
not only with what the sacred books contain, but also with how 
they came to be compiled. 

With regard to the Old Testament, most lay down that the 
pupil should be familiar with the theory of the compilation of 
the Pentateuch connected with the letters J; E, P, D; and 
assume that the Wellhausenist theories are, in ionk the true 
_ account of how the Books of Moses came into being. Speaking 
personally, it seems to me, especially in view of the writings of 
Prof. Edward Robertson, late of Manchester, that the last word 
on the subject has not yet been said, and this view is expressed 
in the Bootle Syllabus,? as also in The Scripture Lesson.* But 
this is not, it must be admitted, the view of all writers on the 


1The Devon County edited Mr. 'W, Harmes, deals with the 
ge-groupe in'« much fller manner 


; for those interested, a useful discussion of the subject will be found in 
iv of The New Bible Handboot, ed. G: T. 1947). 
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subject! The Times Educational Supplement’ reviewing the 
Bootle Syllabus, said that it “is liable to confuse the teacher 
_ by regarding the documentary origin of the Pentateuch as still 
under discussion”’. 

However, apart from this debated question, there are other 
things under the heading of “‘ The Making of the Old Testa- 
ment” that boys and girls ought to know; e.g. the literary 
forms represented by such books as the Psalms, Job, and the 
books attributed to Solomon, the Hebrew arrangement of the 
Old Testament writings, etc. 

When we come to the making of the New Testament, the 
question is, of course, rather more simple, though pupils of this 
age group generally find the outlines of the Synoptic Problem 
very interesting, and are able to do first-hand work themselves 
in comparing parallel passages, etc. The Institute of Christian 
Education Syllabus definitely puts down the Synoptic Problem 
as a subject for study at this stage. 

This is also the opportunity for a lesson or two on what the 
Apocrypha is and contains, and how it differs from the canonical 
Scriptures; a subject upon which questions always seem to dos 
asked by the pupils. 


2. The Progressive Teaching of the Old Testament. The familiar 
stories of the Old Testament are studied ~— from a different 
point of view: 


The teacher’s aim must be to show how, from very elementary beginnings, 
God slowly taught His People the truth concerning His nature and His will, in 
preparation for the full revelation which was to be made through Jesus Christ, 
His incarnate Son. God did not leave His other children without light at any 
time: in every land there was some knowledge of the truth, and men were 
required to live according to the knowledge they possessed. Nowhere else, how- 

- ever, was there found anything like the historical sequence of the progressive 
revelation which was made by God through the chosen teachers of His own 
People, among whom the Messiah was to be born “ in the fulness of time ”’. 

It should be clearly taught that, while the Incarnation made it necessary that 
there should be a special preparation of the Chosen People, the revelation made 
to them was not intended by God to be a closely guarded national privilege, 
but was meant to be communicated by them to all mankind.? 


So says the Surrey Syllabus, and all the schemes of work 
examined make it clear that they regard it as one of the most 
important elements in the religious instruction of the middle 
forms of the secondary school—which now, of course, are also 
the senior forms of the modern school—that they should study 


1 15 Feb., 1947. * Surrey Syllabus (1942), p. 54. 
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this “ historical sequence of progressive revelation ’’,. Somé 
treat it as one topic; others deal with it in two sections, first 
‘‘ God’s Revelation to His Covenant People”, or the “ Develop- 
ment of the Idea of God” or some similar headings; and then 
the study of the Prophets. 

Mr. Harmer, in The Scripture Lesson, suggests one term 
during this part of the course to study Genesis, a plan followed 
by Bootle; Professor T. H. Robinson, however, reviewing 
Professor S. H. Hooke’s Jn the Beginning, says: 

a sound scheme for Old Testament teaching will leave the Book of Genesis 
to the end of the Course: it raises problems which are far too difficult and com- 
plicated for younger children to grasp, and it is not till the sixth form is reached 


that scholars will have either the background or maturity of judgment to do 
justice to the subject. 


This is no doubt true if it is felt necessary to go into details 
of documentary theory, but there is surely much teaching in the 
Book of Genesis which can profitably be studied without the 
technicalities of the Higher Criticism. 


3. The Teaching of Jesus. As we should expect, and as is natural, 
the Teachings of our Lord fill the greater portion of the time 
during at least one of the years at this stage. They are in fact 
the focus of all the teaching: the Old Testament Revelation 
points to Christ; the spread of the Church, the teachings of the 
Apostles and all subsequent Church History spring out of His 
Message. | 

Some syllabuses lay down a scheme of teaching either under 
headings of what the Lord taught on various topics, or an 
attempt at a chronological interpretation of the teachings, or 
perhaps a study of some particular aspect such as the Parables; 
others approach this theme through a systematic study of John’s 
Gospel, which in most courses has been little used before this stage. 


4. The Epistles of Paul and the Teaching of the Apostles. The 
spread of the Early Church was accompanied by the formulation 
of the Church’s teaching. On the first Easter Sunday the Lord 
on the Emmaus Road expounded to the two disciples “ in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning Himself”,* and much of 
the New Testament is devoted to the reinterpretation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in the light of the Life, Death and Resur- 
‘rection of Jesus Christ. This is found in the speeches and sermons 


» Religion in Education, vol. 1, p. 67 (Spring, 1948). * Luke xxiv, 27. 
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in Acts, and in the Epistles, especially in the great body of 
doctrinal writing that bears the name of Paul. This again is an 
indispensable “at of the ec instruction of the 14—16 year 
olds. 


5. Church ie Some syllabuses devote a whole term at. this 
point to a formal study of the development of the Christian 
Church throughout the ages. In others, where Church History | 
has formed an integral part of the Course in the lower forms, — 
attention is now turned to the Church to-day, and such topics — 
as the distinctive contributions of the various denominations, 
the Ecumenical Movement and hopes of Christian Reunion, 
and the general question of Christian Missions. 


6. The Relevance of Christian Faith and Worship to Life. There 
is a danger that in our attempts to give our scholars an adequate 
grasp of the essentials of Biblical history, religious development 
and Christian doctrine, we shall have succeeded in -merely 
adding another contribution—and a most important one—to 
their intellectual equipment. Scripture is an intellectual dis- 
cipline, calling for as much technical study and scholarly 
approach as any of the great Humanities; but it is, in addition, 
far more. It is the avenue whereby we draw near to God, and 
as such is in a particular way relevant to our everyday life 
and experience. ‘“‘ The real work of Religious Instruction”, 
said the late Archbishop Temple, “ is the formation of a habit 
of mind which tries to understand life and its problems by the 
light of the knowledge of God.’ This is, of course, partly 
recognised in the provision of the Daily Act of Worship, and — 
should be implicit in the Scripture teaching right from the 
‘beginning, but most of the syllabuses also devote time in these — 
pre-Certificate years to a definite section on Christian Life and 
Worship, the relations. between morality and Christianity, the 
importance of Church membership and the need for conversion — 
or a definite act of the will embracing the Christian faith and 
way of life. 


7. Public Examinations. It is axiomatic that where the School 
Certificate papers in Scripture Knowledge are taken, the 
syllabus must be modified to fit in with the work set by the 
Examinations Boards. 

: 1 York Syllabus, p. 2. 


TL 
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(c) And so we come to the final part of the Secondary 
Syllabus, the Sixth Form, where all the pupils are holders of the 
School Certificate, and the majority are reading for Higher 
School Certificate and University Scholarships. Here the work 
must be of a high academic standard, and the teacher must show 
the conviction throughout the lessons that the old legend that 
Divinity is academically a “‘ soft option ” is unfounded. Much 
of the work will take the form of discussion, but here several 
important principles must be observed: 


1. Discussion should supplement and not replace instruction. 

2. Discussions should arise out of a definite syllabus, and not be 
allowed to range so far and wide as to become vague and 
pointless. 

3. The boys’ natural inclination and zeal to talk politics and 
economics should be limited to points which are relevant to 


_ the matter in hand. > 
Few of the syllabuses appear to make provision for i Formers, 
and yet professional journals and books on Scripture Teaching 
often give accounts of interesting work done in this field. This 
would suggest that at the most advanced stage the teacher is 
left very much to his own devices. The syllabuses that do make 
suggestions usually limit themselves to a number of topics 


which for their treatment assume a good general knowledge of 


all that has gone before. 

The Institute of Christian Education Syllabus (1938) offers 
two suggestions: (A) readings from John and the Epistles, 
followed by Edwyn Bevan’s Christianity, are the basis of a two- 
year course on Christian beginnings and development down to 
the present day; and (B) a two-year course entitled Problems, 


_ covering ground very similar to the section on Christian Faith 


and Worship mentioned above, though, of course, in more 
detail, and leading on to Christian History and a study of other 
religions in comparison. In addition, the syllabus offers other 
schemes in an appendix. Durham suggests nine topics: 

1, Literary evolution of the Bible. 

2. The early stories of Genesis. 

_ 3. The works of John. | 

4 Literature of persecution in the New Testament. 

| | 


- §. Life and letters of Paul. 
_ 6. History of Christian Worship. 
7. Comparative study of religion. 


| 
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8. Personal and Social Problems. 
g. The Christian Faith. 


and offers useful outline notes on them.! Derbyshire, after 
enunciating four aims of Sixth Form teaching: 3 


(a) to explain the tenets of the Christian Faith, 

(4) to relate Christian belief to Christian conduct, 

(c) to compare the challenge of Christianity with that of other world religions, 
and, 


(@) to discuss sincerely and open-mindedly some of the 
thoughtful students of Christianity, — 


goes. on to suggest ests topics of similar character: 


The Book about God. 

. The influence of the-Bible on our life and thought. — 

. Comparative religion. 

. The study of Christian scat and movements in the last 200 years. 
. Problems of personal and social ethics, ¢.g., what is a Christian?» Why should . 
I be good? Is prison reform my business? 
. The Life and Teaching of Christ. ; 
. The development of the Idea of God from the Prophets to Paul and John. 

. Closer study of selected books, one Old Testament and one New Testament.? 


SNA 


Gloucestershife has a similar list, but adds to the list Christianity 
and Science and the History of Christianity in England, while 
Bootle adds to the list the suggestion of taking a sort of “ set 
book ”, either a formal handbook of Christian Doctrine like 
Whale’s Christian Doctrine or Gore’s Belief in God, or a recent 
work by a Christian thinker of the type of C. S. Lewis or 
D. R. Davies. By far the most serious attempt to provide for 
the Sixth Former is found in the recent Devon supplement to 
the Exeter Syllabus. The preface to this supplement makes the 
interesting suggestion that “ some of these topics might very 
_ profitably be taken with the Senior Forms of Modern Secondary 
Schools, with a view to helping the pupils, in their last year at 
- school, to face some of the problems of religion, conduct and 
the Christian Faith ’’.* | 


IV | 
Having surveyed the content of the Agreed Syllabuses, it 


remains now only to offer a few observations on how to use - 
them, and the most important subject of the relation between 


a cine information has been kindly supplied by Mr. G. S. 
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che teacher and the syllabus. With almost unanimous voice the 

prefaces to the various syllabuses make it clear that they are to 
be regarded as tools, and not masters. Archbishop Temple, for 
emnengty in the Foreword to the York Syllabus, says: 


It is very important that its real purpose ‘should be appreciated. In every 
t of Education, what matters most is the free play of intercourse 


between the mind of the teacher and the mind of the learner; but in no depart- 
ment is this so important as in connection with religion. The syllabus should, 
therefore, be used with great freedom and elasticity. It is a guide, but nothing 
_ more. The wise traveller who visits, say Florence, does not feel bound to see 
_ every sight mentioned in his guide-book; he quickly finds out which objects 


of interest are of importance or value to him personally, and gives less attention 


_ to the rest. A guide-book is a servant, not a master; and this syllabus ig a guide- 
_ book for those engaged in the difficult, but or” important work of 


_ religious instruction. 
First of all, then, the syllabus must be used as a guide, and 
not as a substitute for the preparation of lessons. Mrs. M. V. 


| Hughes' tells of a “ lesson” she once inspected, where a head 


teacher struggled painfully—with an odd remark or‘two on 
spelling—through a portion of Scripture in which neither he - 
nor the class was interested, merely because it was .“ on the 

syllabus ” for that week. The material in the particular section 
of the course concerned is to be used as the groundwork of the 
lesson, but the processes of selecting the details for illustrating 
the main points, of emphasising what is essential, of adapting the 
material to the class’s powers of comprehension and assimilation; 
these things are necessary, but you will not find them in the 
syllabus! The Institute of Christian — Syllabus says in 


its Introduction: 


In offering the suggestions which follow, fatty thet 
can be offered for religious teaching.” | 


Secondly, it must be remembered dies even if one tried to 
go conscientiously through the syllabus, there just would not 
be time to get through all the masses of information contained 
therein. In his Reé/igious Teaching in Schools (1944),* Mr. A. C. 
Toyne analyses the time factor and shows how impossible this - 
would be, especially on the usual allowance of one period per 
week. 

Thirdly, the teachers’ own tastes and studies will influence 


1 Scripture Teaching To-day, p. I.C.E£. Syllabus, p. 1. 
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the forrh the teaching takes. In a term which the syllabus 
accords to the study of the Prophets, one teacher might give 
in his ten or eleven lessons an outline of the Writing Prophets, 
evoking the great movements, events and personalities of the 
period, reinforcing all with selections from the relevant Scrip- 
tures. This indeed might be the normal approach of most. 
But, as the headmaster of Marlborough Grammar School says:! 


One schoolmaster will be happier to set his class down to a detailed study of 
the book of Amos and to take a term over it, to the complete exclusion of the 
other prophets. But his class may in this way learn more of the meaning of the 
Old Testament, the place of the Prophets, and God’s ways with men than by 
any other method. 


With this, the Preface of the Durham Syllabus?* agrees: 


Although the matter of the syllabus is arranged so that children can dis- 
cover truths for themselves, yet the Committee hope that the teachers will 
exercise their freedom in ‘regard both to their own methods of teaching and in 
their individual approach to the religious ideas of the syllabus. It is intention- 
ally comprehensive, and the Committee do not anticipate that all the detail 
will be used in every school. Provided that the general scheme of the syllabus 
is preserved, alternative matter may well be selected and introduced. The 
attention of teachers is called to the danger of attempting to “ cover the syllabus ”. 
Hurrying through excessive detail cannot but be detrimental to the true spirit 
in which the teaching should be given. ~ 


Finally, there is one other point. While it is the teacher’s 
duty to use the syllabus in the way that he believes will best 
procure the'end he is aiming at, it must be remembered also 
that the teaching in any one term is part of a scheme beginning 
with the first day of the child’s school life and going on until 
schooldays are over. What the Agreed Syllabus does do is to 
_ draw up a plan, a sequence of topics to be dealt with in a certain 

order. A child who, at the end of a term or a year, leaves one 
~ Scripture for another should, despite the change, be aware of 
this sequence. So, while pleading the need for freedom and 
elasticity, we hold that this sequence ought to be observed. The 
York Syllabus is preceded by a note expressing this view: 


This syllabus is to be used as a guide, and not as a master. It is to be sug- 
gestive and not compulsory. It has a definite sequence, which should be kept, 
but this need not destroy its elasticity. To some it will seem to have too much 

‘matter both for teaching and repetition; to others it will have too little, but it 
must be remembered that it is a guide only. 


Heawood, Religion in School (1938), p. 88. *P. 3. 


) 
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So we come to the end of our survey. We have seen what 
an Agreed Syllabus is; why it is necessary; how it is compiled; 
and what it contains. We have discussed its use, and there 
seems little doubt that if properly used the Agreed Syllabus will 
do something to reverse the current ignorance of, and indiffer- 
ence towards, the Bible. And, to quae for a last time from the 
Durham Syllabus: | 


‘The deep thingy ‘cf God ere opened end 
need, in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 


Laurence E. Porter. 
Grammar School for Boys, 
Bootle. 


> 
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BIBLICAL ESCHATOLOGY: 


II. APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE AND 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


I 


Tue METHOD of approach in this paper will be to consider 
briefly the fundamental relations existing between prophecy and 
apocalyptic, to compare and contrast the New Testament 
Apocalypse with the Jewish apocalypses, to review methods of 
interpreting the Book of Revelation in the light of this.informa- - 
tion and the principles expounded in the previous paper, and 
finally to glance rapidly through the Book, paying special 
attention to the difficult passages. 

It has been customary among certain types of critics to 
compare prophecy and apocalyptic entirely to the disadvantage 
of the latter. Harnack, e.g., characterised apocalyptic as “‘ an 
evil inheritance which the Christians took over from the Jews ”. 
F. C. Porter opposes prophecy and apocalyptic in this manner: - 
they represent “two contrasted conceptions of the nature of 
- revelation, two ideas of the supernatural, two estimates of the 

present life, two theologies, almost two religions ” (Messages of 
the Apocalyptic Writers, p. 71). With modern experts on | 
apocalyptic, such a position is mainly considered untenable, but 
it is still adopted by those who dislike the eschatology of the 
New Testament and are ined to avail themselves of an excuse 
to be rid of it. 

It is best to regard apocalyptic as the development of 
prophecy, due to the circumstances of the Jews in the centuries 
preceding and about the beginning of the Christian era. 

We have laid it down that the great theme of prophecy is 
the Day of the Lord and the Kingdom of God as impending 
realities. Apocalyptic focuses all attention on this event, 
- showing how past history is related to it and the present is 
preparing for it. It is wider in its sweep than prophecy, which 
does not deal so much in the past as the present, and only deals 
with the future as it arises out of the present. Apocalyptic sees 
the future as an invasion of the powers of heaven on earth and 
so is more “ transcendental”. It is a philosophy of religion. 
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Since the course of the world is pre-ordained up to its victorious 
climax, its view of history is said to be “ deterministic ”’. 

Attention is so concentrated, on the coming Redemption 
that apocalyptic tends to become other-worldly to an extreme; _ 
whereas prophets thought of the kingdom in terms of this 
world, many apocalyptists gave up the idea of a this-worldly 
kingdom and looked for an eternal kingdom in a new creation. 
A healthy compromise, or rather combination, of the two views 
is reached in such a book as John’s Apocalypse. To say that 
apocalyptists are “ pessimists ’’ is only true in regard to the 
course of this age; they are optimists _ regard to the ultimate 
outcome of history. 

Prophecy is oral, rather than hitelal given in brief oracles 
frequently poetic in style; apocalyptic, on the contrary, is 
literary rather than oral, written in longer sections and mainly 
in prose. Apocalyptic developed a well-defined style, elaborating 
its mysticism by excessive and sometimes ridiculous symbolism. 
The symbolism, however, had a history; much of it goes back 
to the primeval creation narrative and by that very fact conveyed 
a message to discerning readers. — 

Whereas prophecy was largely personal, apocalyptic was 
almost entirely pseudonymous. It was written in the name of 
some ancient hero of Israel’s religion, This characteristic had 
- far-reaching consequences; it heightened the esoteric quality of 
apocalyptic (being supposedly handed down in secret and 
therefore made more mysterious) amd necessitated the use of 
history under the guise of prophecy. The reasons contributing 
to the adoption of this expedient are still under discussion; 
whatever the outcome of research on the matter, it will certainly 
be found that deception was the least important factor; to speak 
in this connection about “forgeries” of wicked men is to 
betray a complete ignorance of this class of writings. 


II | 
In comparing the Apocalypse of John with Jewish apoca- 
lypses generally, certain likenesses immediately become apparent. 
The former, as the latter, is a product of a historical crisis. 
Jewish apocalypses arose as the outcome of distressful conditions 
suffered by the innocent at the hands of oppressing powers; 


18 
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to come and that the righteous must therefore possess their souls 
in patience and faith. This characteristic is shared by the two 
apocalypses of the Bible, that of Daniel and of John; it was the 
former that set the fashion and style and the latter that brought 
it to perfection. 
3 Then, too, the imagery of John’s ihiediinse:d is similar to 
that of Jewish apocalypses. Moffatt stated, ‘To write an 
apocalypse meant, like the composition of a drama or sonnet, 
conformity to certain literary rules or standards as well as 
approximation to a certain spirit and temper. It justified, if it 
did not necessitate, the use of earlier fragments, which were only 
partially intelligible, since the agony of their hour had long ago 
passed by. Apocalyptic modified and adapted such sources to 
the needs of a later generation.” All the apocalypses used the 
- Old Testament as their main quarry for symbols; frequently 
such imagery was transformed in the process. John shares this 
propensity with them. The apocalyptists also borrowed these | 
adapted themes from one another and re-applied them as they 
wished; there seems little doubt that John did this also; this is 
of importance for the student, as it is often necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the probable meaning of the original source 
and the application made of it by John. Especially does this. 
appear in his use of Jewish and non-Jewish allegories, which he. 
sometimes takes over with the polemical end in view of denying 
their popular meaning. 

Lastly, John’s fundamental expectation of the future has 
many features in common with that of Jewish apocalyptists 
generally. This is hardly surprising, however, since the source 
of both is. the prophetic teaching of the Old Testament; the 
Jewish apocalyptists modified that teaching to conform to later 
Judaism, John paerprette it in conformity with the teaching of 
Christ. 

Over against these similarities we must set the contrasts of 
John’s Apocalypse with Jewish works of the same order. The 
first point commanding attention is that the book is not issued 
under a pseudonym but in the author’s own name. So ingrained 
in Jewish apocalyptic is the habit of pseudonymity that some 
scholars feel it impossible that the New Testament apocalypse 
can be an exception; but the consensus of scholarship declares 
* them to be wrong. Closely linked with this matter is a second 
_ item of difference, that the book has no history under the guise 
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of prophecy. The latter phenomenon was due to taking over 
the name of a by-gone saint, for if the said hero was to issue 
any prophecy concerning events contemporary with the apoca- 
_ lyptist, it was’ necessary to bridge the period from the times of 
the saint to his own day. John had no need of such a procedure. 
He wrote under the inspiration of the Living Christ, not from 
the example, real or supposed, of Enoch or Adam or their 
relations; his was a message straight from heaven for the 
church of his day. This fact so impressed Zahn that he declared 
it sufficient to mark off John’s Apocalypse from all others; this 
_ is the genuine product, all others are imitations! It is doubtful 
if we should be so sweeping in our conclusions from this one 
point, but its importance is rarely given due weight. 

The item of crucial importance, nevertheless, is concerned © 
not with form but with substance. Unlike all forerunners of 
this type of literature, the New Testament Apocalypse deals 
with the work and message of the Messiah who has already 
appeared on earth and was at that time active by His Spirit i in 
the experience of His followers. This feature is sometimes 
curiously minimised by saying, “‘ The only difference between 
John’s Apocalypse and the Jewish apocalypses is that he sub- 
stitutes the Christian Messiah for the Jewish one’’. It is as 
though one were to say casually, ‘‘ The only difference between . 
Jews and Christians is that the latter acknowledge Jesus as 
Messiah while the former do not’. But that difference is 
everything! It makes them two religions, not two brands of 
the same faith. In John’s work, the fact that the Christ has 
already come and wrought His redeeming act among men is 
central: the crucified, risen and exalted Lord is the chief actor 
_ in the drama; He walks in the midst of His churches, He opens 

the book of destiny, He executes the wrath of God, He brings 
the Kingdom to victory, He shares with God the glory.of the 
eternal City. We have no hesitation, therefore, in asserting that 
this Apocalypse is a Christian writing, not a Jewish nor even a 
_semi-Christian and semi-Jewish product. The question as to 
whether it is to be judged on the same basis as the Jewish 
_ apocalypses cannot be decided by its formal likeness to the 
latter; its relation to the teaching of Jesus and of the early 
Church has also to be taken into account and by the latter 
standard alone does it stand or fall. 
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II 


In considering methods of interpreting the Apocalypse of 
John, it will only be possible to examine the main trends that 


have been followed by the mass of expositors. It will be con- 


venient, perhaps, first to state them and then to endeavour to 
assess them. 

Perhaps the commonest view among crengiliesl Christians 
to-day is the futurist interpretation; it assumes that the relevance 
of the prophecies lies entirely in the end of the age and has 
nothing to do with the time in which John was living. With 
this view is frequently linked a. +historicist interpretation of the 

Letters to the Churches. 

' ‘The historicist view looks upon the book as a glimpse of 
the course of the ages, from the time of writing to the end of the 
world. A cleavage of opinion exists as to whether the book is 
one continuous narration of events, or whether it is a view of 
history in triplicate; the three series of seven plagues present a 
difficulty, however one looks on the book; for the historicists, 
however, the problem is acute, for naturally one’s reading of 
history into the prophecies regarded as a continuous narrative 


is very different from that which sees the history traversed three . 
times. 


The preterist view regards the whole relevance of John’s 
prophecy to lie in the then immediate future, whether the time 
of writing was in the reign of Galba (a.p. 68) or Domitian 
(c. A.D. 96). Most modern scholars take their stand on this 
interpretation, but they diverge considerably according as they 
use other subsidiary methods. The so-called Contemporary- 


Historical school endeavours to fit all the figures and imagery 


into the contemporary-historical situation of the apocalyptist 
and minimises the influence of tradition upon the book. The 
adherents of this view are severely castigated by Gunkel in his 


remarkable book Schipfung und Chaos (1895), wherein he shows 


the foolishness of a too rigid application of the method. He 
favours the Traditional-Historical method; i.e. the symbolism 
is viewed mainly in the light of allegorical narratives that have 
been handed down from distant ages, some mediated by the 
Old Testament and non-canonical apocalypses, but others having 
‘an existence independent of current literature in an oral tradition 
common to the peoples of wo scooncem East. Yet others pursue 
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the Literary-Critical method, which assumes that earlier literary 
_ sources lay behind John’s Apocalypse; an effort is made to 

distinguish those sources, interpret their original meaning and 
show to what use John has put them. 

The confusion wrought by the adherents of these varied 
schemes has caused some to turn from them all and simply view 
the Revelation as a highly imaginative piece of artistry, whereby 
the sure triumph of God over all evil powers is described; no 
attempt is made to identify the figures in the book, it is pure poetry. 

When reviewing these methods, writers are usually generous 
to all parties and endeavour to smooth the brows of contentious 
exegetes by suavely asserting that everybody is right. Such a 
verdict really means nothing, for the preterist and historicist 
expositors cannot both be right, neither can the historicist and 
futurist writers agree. A means of deciding between the various 
views is found if we recall the principles of interpretation dis- 
cussed in our earlier paper. If it is true, as we there asserted, 
that the prophet views the End of history and the beginning of 
the Kingdom of God as impending, then the historicist view in 
every form is rendered invalid. To say politely that there is 
truth in it, inasmuch as God is always fulfilling His word, is 
beside the mark; the historicist view does not say that, it looks 
upon the Book of Revelation as a view of the course of the ages 
prior to the Consummation; if our principle is allowed to stand, 
the historicist view must be condemned root and branch as 
fictitious and we must not be afraid to say so. 

If we combine with that principle the statement that “ all 
_ descriptions of the Day of the Lord and the age it initiates are 
given in terms of the prophet’s circumstances and environment ”’, 
then the futurist view, as commonly expounded, becomes equally 
impossible. It is not true that John wrote, as Auberlen asserted. 
that he did, for a generation far removed from his own time. 
He wrote for his own age and he had in mind the circumstances 
of the people of God to whom he belonged. The futurist con- 
. struction of the Book that goes yet a further stage, and declares — 
that the book is without relevance even to the Church of the 
End-time, but was written for a Jewish remnant that will appear 
when the Church is gone, is utterly beyond redemption; it is 
‘based on a complete misconception of the relation of the Old 
Testament to the New and violates all the canons of interpreta- 
tion that we laid down in our former exposition. 


5 
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What shall we say of the preterist view? In so far as it 
implies that John wrote for the people of his day and with the 
events of his day in mind, we must surely accept it. The perse- 
cuting beast and his satellite is the power of Rome and its cult 
of Caesar, standing in a similar relation to the first-century 
Christians as Antiochus Epiphanes stood to the Jews two 
centuries earlier, or as Babylon, Assyria and Egypt stood to the 
various generations of Jews in yet earlier times. Gunkel’s 
research into apocalyptic symbolism shows that the same 
- imagery is applied to almost all these powers, for they are all 
_ viewed in essentially the same way, as manifestations of the 

power of evil. For this reason it is misleading to remark, as 
E. F. Scott somewhat facetiously does, that John’s prophecy of 
the destruction of Rome was so far from the truth that the harlot 
city actually became in due course the Holy City; John’s 
prophecy would not have been fulfilled if the city of Rome had 
been destroyed in a.p. 99, three and a half years after his 
writing; for it was not simply the city of Rome against which 
John prophesied but the power of evil that incarnated itself. in 
the Rome of his day. John’s prophecy can only be fulfilled 


when the spirit of antichrist completely dominates the world- | 


power, so that men and women range themselves for Christ or 
against Him, and that power becomes broken by the iron rod 
of the Returning Lord. The trouble with the preterist view is 
not the method but the unbelief of those who have expounded 
it in our day. The true’ view of this book seems to be that which 
reads it as a prophecy of the end of the age and: the triumph of 
Christ given in the terms of the circumstances.of the persecuted 
Christians in Asia Minor at the end of the ‘first century. It is 
no more invalid prophecy because of its lack of fulfilment in 
John’s day than was Isa. liii invalid prophecy because it was 
not fulfilled in the lifetime of Cyrus of Persia; God fulfilled 
Isa. liii in His own time, and since the Book of Revelation 
simply embodies in concrete form the eschatological faith of our 
Lord and His Church, we believe that God will likewise fulfil 
_ this vision in His own time. 


IV 


It remains for us to give a few hints as to the structure of 
the Book of Revelation. The Book opens with a vision of Christ, 
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who gives to John letters to be addressed to the Seven Churches 
of the Roman province of Asia; the whole set-up of the Letters 
shows clearly that they are intended for the entire Church of 
God also, though of course the individual Churches are in mind 
in the first instance. We note in passing that our principles 
forbid us from interpreting these Letters, as is so often done, 
as addressed to successive ages of Church history; they were for 
the Church of that generation and so through them to the 
Church of every generation. The vision of heaven that follows 
prepares for the unfolding of the events of the End-time. 
Jewish eschatology and New Testament eschatology are at one 
in representing the period of the end as matked by an extreme 
of wickedness among men on the one hand, and an extreme of 
judgment from heaven on the other; the manifestations of this 
judgment were popularly called the Messianic Woes. It is these 
Woes which are elaborately set forth under the figures of the 
Seven Seals, Trumpets and Bowls. We have already indicated 
that there is difference of opinion as to whether these three 
series are to be regarded as continuous or parallel; great names 
can be quoted for both views. It seems that the view which 
regards them as fundamentally parallel, without attempting 
necessarily to relate individual items in the series, is the correct 
one, for each series of seven appears to culminate in the End 
_and the establishment of the Kingdom of God; the writer 
doubles back on his path each time in order to dwell more 
fully on some important matter that needs further elucidation. 
The fact of this scheme has been obscured by the way the first 
series of woes ends; the seventh seal is followed by silence in 
heaven, after which trumpets are given to seven angels. But 
before the angels sound their trumpets we read of the offering 
up of the prayers of the saints with incense which results in 
“thunders, and voices, and lightnings, and an earthquake” 
(viii. 5); these portents are repeated both after the seven trumpets 
(xi. 19), when the Kingdom has been announced as come, and 
after the seven bowls (xvi. 18), when the cry “It is done” 
has gone forth. Since the trumpets and bowls both. issue in the 
consummation of the age, it seems reasonable to interpret the 
three series as parallel. ee 
Logically, one would have thought that these three series 
would have been presented in immediate succession, after which 
the consummation should come. But John has separated the 
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visions, both from each other and from his description of — 
the End. In chapters xii—xiv and xvii—xix he inserts two 
parentheses which show in greater detail the true nature of the 
earthly conflict and its issues. The struggle between the empire 
and Christians of Asia Minor is seen to be infactuality a struggle 
of the forces of Satan against those of Heaven. The present 


scene of conflict is soon to extend over the whole world, causing 


all to receive either the mark of the Beast or the Seal of God. 
It is in these chapters that the most startling discoveries have 
been made as to the use by John of the ancient saga of the 
conflict with chaos for the conveyance of his message. It comes 
at first as a surprise, if not shock, to realise that a book in the © 
New Testament should go to such sources for its materials, but — 
it must be emphasised that we are here dealing purely with the 
medium in which the message was conveyed, the latter is from 
Christ. Moffatt quotes an instructive parallel of this mode of 
teaching in the case of Luther: Luther used the familiar super- 
stition about the wood of the cross being found and venerated 
in many parts of the world and said: “ The cross of Christ is 
parted throughout all the world, and everyone meets with his 
portion. Do not you therefore reject it, but rather accept it as 
the most holy relic, to be kept, not in a gold or silver chest, 
but in a golden heart, that is, a heart imbued with gentle 
charity.” Thus a crude superstition is made to yield a message 
of singular beauty and truth. 

Similarly in chapter xii it has been demonstrated that the 
story of the child rapt to heaven from the power of the dragon 
. was current in various forms in Greece and Egypt, while some 
features are reminiscent of the Babylonian Tiamat saga! and — 
others can be paralleled in Zoroastrianism. The fact that John 
has used this story explains the strange omission of all reference 
"to the life of the Redeemer and his death and resurrection. He 
has used this well-known story to set forth the fact that there 
is but one Redeemer of mankind who is to rule the world, and 
neither Apollo nor Horus nor Marduk nor any Saoshyant fills 
the bill; Jesus only has 8.3 atonement and He alone shall 
rule the universe. . 

Chapters xiii and ; xvii both describe a seven-headed beast 
that ascends from the abyss to make war on the saints and 

1 Some of the implications of this are set out in the following article, “ The Crooked 


Serpent’. The above remarks should be read in conjunction with paragraph 1 on 
p. 287. (Ed.) 
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attempts to wrest for himself the sovereignty of earth. There 
seems little doubt that the imagery behind this picture goes 
back to the creation story which tells how the monster of the 
sea attempted to subdue the inhabitants of heaven but was 
overcome by a god and chained in the depths of the abyss: 
Rome shares the characteristics of that evil power but shall also 
- share its fate and be destroyed. In chapter xvii this concept is 
fused with the current expectation of Nero’s return to subdue 
Rome and ravage the empire. The beast is both the empire 
and the personal antichrist who is the incarnation of its evil; 
of both it could be said that he was, is not, and is to come. The 
ancient power of evil existed once, long ago; it “is not”, in 
the sense that it is now being held in check; but soon it is to. 
rear its head and strike again, and will be subdued; this describes 
the persecuting work of the devil who is now using Rome as 
his latest pawn. The imagery is also applied to the personal 
antichrist in that he is to come as another Nero; since the latter 
had died but was expected to rise again, the language, “ he was, 
is not, and shall come ”’, admirably fitted his description. The 
Bible has a closely parallel idea in the prophecy of Elijah coming 
to earth again as a forerunner of the Messiah; the fulfilment © 
of that prophecy is declared by our Lord to be the ministry of 
John the Baptist, who worked “in the spirit and power of 
Elijah ”. So here, the expectation that Nero would return from 
the dead to wreak vengeance on the empire was used by John 
to show that the“future antichrist would work “in the spirit 
and power of Nero”’, as an instrument of God’s wrath on the 
godless world-power. Then should the End come. 

The End ushers in the Kingdom of God. If the simple fact 
had been noted that the binding of Satan in chapter xx was a 
‘direct continuation of the description, given in xix. 20-1, of 
the fate of the enemies of God (cf. their mention together in 
xvi. 13-16), the identification of the millennium with the 
Church age prior to the Second Coming would have been 
impossible; for the putting away of Satan coincides with the 
throwing away of the Beast and the false prophet into the 
‘Lake of Fire, i.e. at the Coming of Christ. Then, and not till 
then, do the martyrs and confessors reign with Christ over 
earth. It is very possible that the description of the City of 
God, given in xxi. 9—xxii. 5, pertains primarily to the City in 
the millennial age, though naturally the City remains in the 
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same state of perfection in the new creation, described in xxi. 
1-4. The hostility shown to this view, both by the critics, who 
admit its presence in the Book of Revelation but not its sound- 
ness, and the A-millennialists who deny both its presence there 
and its value, is one of the oddities of theological thought. In 
face of all opposition, on the other hand, Charles states as his 
conviction that this is the supreme contribution to Christianity 
of the Apocalypse of John, and indeed was the great object of 
its being written: Pig 
_ While the Seven Churches represent entire Christendom, Rome represents 
. the powér of this world. With its claims to absolute obedience, Rome stands 
_ in complete antagonism to Christ. Between these two powers there can be no 
truce or compromise. The strife between them must go on inexorably without . 
let or hindrance, till the kingdom of the world has become the kingdom of the 
Lord and of His Christ. This triumph is to be realised on earth. There is to 
be no legislation, no government, no statecraft which is not finally to be brought 
into subjection to the will of Christ. John’s Apocalypse is thus the Divine Statute 
Book of International Law, as well as a manual for the guidance of the individual 
Christian. In this spirit of splendid optimism the Seer confronts the world-wide 
supremacy of Rome with its blasphemous claims to supremacy over the spirit 
of man. . . . Gifted with an insight that the pessimist wholly lacks, he can recog- 
nise the full horror of the evils that are threatening to engulf the world, and yet 
he never yields to one despairing thought of the ultimate victory of God’s cause 
on earth. He greets each fresh conquest achieved by triumphant wrong, with a 
fresh trumpet call to greater faithfulness, even when that faithfulness is called 
to make the supreme self-sacrifice. The faithful are to follow whithersoever the 
Lamb that was slain leads, and for such, whether they live or die, there can 
be no defeat: and so with song and thanksgiving he marks each stage of the 
world strife which is carried on ceaselessly and inexorably till, as in 1 Cor. xv. 
24-7, every evil power‘in heaven, or earth, or under the earth is overthrown 
and destroyed for ever (Revelation [1.C.C.}, Vol. I, pp. ciii-~civ). 


This is the outlook needed to-day in the Church, perhaps 
equally as in the days when this Book was penned—a fearless 
realism combined with complete confidence in Christ, and an 
ardent hope for the fulfilment of His promise. When the 
Church takes up again the prayer of John, “ Even so come, 
Lord Jesus ”’, perhaps it will share something of the indomitable 
courage of the Church that echoed it in the first century and 
by the grace of God experience something of the power which 
the Holy Spirit bestowed upon it then. 


| G. R. Buasusy-Muanar. 
Cambridge. 


| 


THE CROOKED SERPENT 


Leviathan the swift serpent, . . . leviathan the crooked serpent, . . . the 
dragon that is in the sea (Isa. xxvii. 1). 

The great dragon . . : the old serpent, he that is called the devil and Satan, 
the deceiver of the whole inhabited earth (Rev. rill. 9). 


Cuartes Wes.ey, in one of his numerous hymns on the Incar- 
nation, acclaims our Saviour’s birth in the following lines: 
Gaze on that helpless Object 
Of endless adoration! 


Those infant hands shall burst our bonds 
And work out our salvation: 


Strangle the crooked 
Destroy his works for ever, 
And open set the heavenly wii 

every true believer. 


Now, we know what he means. He is expressing in poetical 
language the teaching of Scripture that “to this end was the 
Son of God manifested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil” (1 John iii. 8); that the purpose of His incarnation was 
“that through death he might bring to nought him that had 
the power of death (that is, the devil), and might deliver all 
them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage’ (Heb. ii. 14 f.). But where did he go for his 
poetic imagery? One of his sources was classical mythology; 
the picture of “ infant hands” strangling the serpent immed- 
iately recalls the story of the child Heracles in his cradle strangling 
the serpents which Hera sent to kill him as soon as he was born. 
But it is not only the familiar _mythalogy of Greece that lies 
behind Wesley’ s language. 

There are in Western Asia abundant traces of a pictorial 
form of creation story in which the Creator i is depicted as bring- 
ing the ordered universe into being by destroying the monster 
of chaos. The best-known form np this story is the Babylonian 
saga of the victory of Marduk over the monster Tiamat. With 
the monster of chaos is allied another power actively opposed 
to the Creator and usually represented as a serpent or dragon 
(we may perhaps compare Kingu, the first-born of Tiamat, in 
the Babylonian account). Part of the creative work is the des- 
truction or at least the disabling of the dragon. 
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We look in vain for these pictorial forms in the creation 
narratives of the Old Testament. The religious associations 
of these sagas were far removed from the lofty monotheism of 
_ Genesis. There is, indeed, a verbal reminiscence in the state- 
ment of Gen. i. 2 that in the primeval unorganised condition 
of the world “ darkness was upon ‘the face of the deep ”’, for 
téhim, the Hebrew word translated “ deep ", may be cognate 
with Tiamat. But if so, the connection is purely verbal. 

Here and there in other parts of the O.T., however, there 
are references to the pictorial version of this primeval conflict. 
Such a reference we find in Job xxvi. 12 f., at the end of a section © 
which celebrates God’s creative might : 


He stirreth up the sea with his power, 

And by his understanding he smiteth through Rahab. 
By his spirit the heavens are garnished ; 

His hand hath pierced the swift serpent. 


Here we have Rahab, the chaos monster,! and her serpent or 
dragon associate, both destroyed by the Creator. But in general 
when this imagery is found in the O.T., itis transferred from 
the creative to the redemptive activity of God. Take for example 
a passage like Ps. lxxiv. 12-17: 


Yet God is my King of old, 
Working salvation in the midst of the earth. 
Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength; 
Thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters. 
. Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, 
Thou gavest him to be meat to the people inhabiting the wilderness. 
Thou didst cleave fountain and flood: i 
Thou driedst up mighty rivers. | 
The day is thine, the night also is thine: 
Thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
Thou hast set all the borders of the earth: 
Thou hast made summer and winter. 


The language here shows clearly enough that it is drawn from 
the story of the creation conflict; but it is not creation that the 
Psalmist is thinking of primarily in this context. Here is another 
passage of the same kind (Ps. lxxxix. 9—12): 

Thou rulest the pride of the sea: 

When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 


Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is slain; 
thine enemies with the arm of thy strength. 


Cf. Job ix. gs “God will not withdraw his anger ; the helpers of Rahab do 
stoop him.” 
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The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine: 

The world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded them. 
The north and the south, thou hast created them: 

Tabor and Hermon rejoice in thy name. ¥ 


The idea of God's quelling the unrestrained raging of the sea, 
or dividing the waters, which is prominent in both these passages, 
is a notable feature of His creative work, for which the famous 
lines in Job xxxviii. 8-11 may be compared.’ But there was 
another occasion when God showed His power over the sea 
and divided the waters, and that is the occasion which, is really 
alluded to in both these Psalms. What that occasion was is 
made clear in Isa. li. 9 f., where the same imagery recurs: 


Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Jehovah; 
Awake, as in the days of old, 
_ ‘The generations of ancient times! 
Art thou not it that cut Rahab in pieces, 
That pierced the dragon? 
Art thou not it which dried up the sea, 
The waters of the great deep; 
That made the depths of the sea — 


Here at last the reference is plain; it is to the Exodus from 
Egypt. The prophet is calling upon God to act for His people 
again as He had done in the past; as He brought them out of 
Egypt, so let Him now bring them out of the land of their 
captivity, so that “ the ransomed of Jehovah shall return, and 
come with singing unto Zion”. And it is the Exodus that 
the two passages from the Psalms likewise refer to, despite the 
retention of the language and imagery from the original creation 
context. All three scriptures call upon God to intervene for 
His people’s deliverance as He delivered them from the house 
of bondage then. The old creation imagery is used, not for the 
conflict with chaos, but for Jehovah’s victory over Egypt. 
Rahab, the old name of the chaos monster, has become a name 
for Egypt (indeed, it is used elsewhere as a synonym for Egypt | 
_ quite apart from this sort of context, as in Ps. lxxxvii. 4;* Isa. 


1“ Or who shut up the sea with doors, 
When it brake forth and issued from the womb ; 


And thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, 
: And prescribed for it my decree, 
And set bars and doors, | 
And said, * Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, 
And here shall waves be stayed"? 
2“ I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon, as among them that know me.” 
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xxx. 71); and the dragon who opposes God becomes a figure © 
of Pharaoh (cf. Ezek. xxix. 3*). 

Now, the narrative of the Exodus from Egypt has provided 
a form of language in which the redemption accomplished by 
Christ has often been described. The Pauline analogues* of 
the Passover lamb and Christ, the waters of the Red Sea and 
‘Christian baptism, the divinely provided sustenance in the 
wilderness and the nourishment which the believer finds in 
Christ, have been amplified in Christian literature and hymnody. 


But just as the ordinary account of the Exodus has been used 


for the figurative portrayal of the eschatological deliverance, so 
too has the pictorial account of the Exodus in terms of the 
creation saga been used. The dragon who was undone then 
is the prototype of the dragon whose undoing belongs to the 
time of the end. So we read in Isa. xxvii. 1: 


In that day Jehovah with his sore and great and strong sword shall punish 
leviathan the swift serpent, and leviathan the crooked serpent; and he shall 
slay the dragon that is in the sea. 


So far as the language itself goes, this verse might almost have 
come from the Ras Shamra tablets, where Leviathan (Losan) 
is described in similar terms.‘ (In these tablets he is also des- 
cribed as seven-headed, which gives precision to the “ heads 
of leviathan ’”’ in Ps. lxxiv. 14, and links him with the seven- 


headed dragon of Rev. xii. 3.°) 


- With all this in our minds we turn with fresh understanding 
to the Book- of Revelation. In Rev. xii the old imagery re- 
appears, and is applied neither to the creation story nor to the 
_ deliverance from Egypt, but to the final and cosmic redemp- 
tion achieved by Christ in His triumph over sin and death. 
‘In the war against the dragon in this chapter all the old pictorial 
dragon-stories are summed up; the great dragon, the age-long 
antagonist of God and His cause, is identified with the old Serpent 


of Eden’s garden and with the malevolent Accuser of God’s elect. é 


1“ For E t helpeth in vain, and to no purpose : therefore have I called her ‘ Rahah 


that sitteth 
2° oS tannin) that lieth in the midst 


of his rivers.” 
3; Cor. v. 7 


«Cf. C. Virol in Sri, - Jack, The Ras Shamra Tablets 
"99% PS the seven-headed serpent in Pistis Sophia, ii. 146 b- 


Rev. xii. 9, 6 xadodpevos didBodos xal 6 forms 
of his name the Accuser are given to emphasice this identification. 
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Let it be well noted that this does not detract from the 
authority of the Apocalypse. On the contrary, the Apocalypse 
casts the mantle of its authority over all that the seer incor- 
porated in his work. There is more in ancient mythology than 
often meets the eye. We may aptly cite an expositor of Reve- 
' lation of the strictest orthodoxy. In his Revelation of Fesus 
Christ (1945), Mr. G. H. Lang interprets the words of 
Christ in Rev. i. 17 f. as implying a denial of the claim of 
Osiris to be lord of the realm of the dead and an assertion 
of His own unchallengeable right to that title. Then he 
adds (p. 78): 


This is one instance of many where great truths lie at the heart of some 
beliefs of the ancient world; obscured, distorted, misapplied, but there. Per- 
chance they are the corrupted remembrance of knowledge of the purposes of 
God given to man in earliest times that he might expect by faith God’s promised 
Deliverer and Ruler, who should be of heaven, yet man on earth. When under 
Satanic deceit he was led to renounce the trué and holy God (Rom. i), the arch- 
deceiver seems to have taught him to misapply the facts he knew of that other 
world and the hopes which should have been set on the Seed of the woman. 
Faith, fear, worship and hope were thus misdirected, and “ the things which 
Xx. 20). 


There is reason to believe that behind great tracts of early 
mythology, especially these creation sagas, there lies a primeval 
revelation, conveyed in pictorial language. The pagan myths 
contain disconnected fragments of this revelation mixed with 
much extraneous matter; the original picture has been broken | 
into small pieces like a jig-saw puzzle, and these pieces have 
been scattered and mixed up with pieces belonging to other 
patterns until it is difficult to discern the original picture. It 
was a limited measure of insight into this, for example, that led 
Evangelical writers like Frances Rolleston,' J. A. Seiss,* and 
E. W. Bullinger* to propound the fanciful theory that the signs 
of the Zodiac “nr related the Gospel story in hieroglyphic 
form! 

The Apocalypse, which so appropriately concludes the canon 
of Scripture, puts these disiecta membra together again and shows 


1 Mazzxaroth or the Constellations 1862—5). 

* The Gospel in the Stars (P phia, 1885). 4 

* The Witness of the Stars (London, 903). Ve may be said of these works 
from the t of astronomy, much of i 
monstrosities. . Robert Graves, of course, works the pattern into his fantastic 
reconstruction of the Gospel narrative in King Jesus (London, “p48, but in « oul 
different fashion. 
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how the restored pattern, purified from all idolatrous accretion, 
finds its true interpretation in Christ. The conflict between 


God and evil which dates back to primeval times is seen to 
find its resolution in the victory of Christ. In Christianity, as 
Mr. C. S. Lewis hes reminded ws, all the myths coin’ 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 
1 Or, at least, all that is true in them comes true—which is not the circular argu-— 


ment that it may at first sight appear to be! See also C. R. North, The O. T. Interpre- 
190, ll. 12-20. 
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JOHN ELIOT, 1604-1690 

Too uitTLz is known about this great “ Apostle to the Indians” 
who also, it is probably true to say, was the first Protestant 
missionary to the native inhabitants of North America. We have 
no record of the parents of John Eliot or even of his birthplace 
except that he was born in England in 1604 and evidently reared 
in a godly home where “ his first times ” were “‘ seasoned with 
the fear of God, the Word and prayer ’”—surely the best start in 
_ life which a young child can have. His parents were able to send 
him to Cambridge University, where as a diligent student he 
made excellent progress in Greek, Hebrew, Christian theology 
and the liberal arts. Later he helped a “ silenced minister ”’, the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, who had started a school at Little Bad- 
dow, Essex. It was here, as Eliot récords, that ‘ the Lord said 
to my dead soul ‘ Live ’, and through the grace of God I do live 
and I shall live for ever’. This very definite spiritual awakening 
determined young Eliot to devote his life to the ministry of the 
Gospel. Mr. Hooker was a “ Separatist ’ minister who soon 
after emigrated to New England and became a most beloved 
pastor of a church at Hartford, Connecticut, till his death in 
1647. Eliot who shared his chief’s religious principles, followed 
his example and arrived in Boston, Massachusets, at the end of 
1631. He then acted as pastor of a Congregational church there, 
in the absence of the minister ; but'in the next year he married 
and served as pastor of a small church in a newly formed town 
called Roxbury, where a number of his English friends, who had 
followed him to America, formed his congregation. He remained 
_ faithful to this pastorate till his death nearly sixty years later. 
These religious ‘‘ exiles ’’ and pioneer settlers received a charter 
from Charles I granting them the liberty of conscience denied 
. them in their native land, the “ principal end” being “ to win 
- and excite the natives of that country to the. knowledge and 
obedience of the only true God and Saviour of mankind ”’. 

But the colonists were rather slow at implementing this 
condition and it was not till 1646 that the Massachusets govern- 
ment passed an Act to encourage missionary work amongst the 
Indians, although Plymouth Colony had bestirred itself in this 
way ten years earlier. Meanwhile Eliot became a most studious 
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_and diligent pastor and a very earnest Gospel preacher. He gave 
- much time to the instruction of the young by means of cate- 
_chisms and by supporting a local grammar school. Although 


preferring the Congregational discipline, he was not a rigid 


' Independent, since he advocated frequent Synods or Councils © 


which could be appealed to on special occasions. He brought 
up his six children strictly, ‘‘ in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord”’, and they all became earnest Christians ; some of his 
sons following him in the Ministry and one predeceasing him. 
But Eliot’s overmastering desire was to evangelise the 
neighbouring tribes of Indians, twenty nations of whom lived 
in the territories occupied by the three United Colonies of Massa- 
chusets, Rhode Island and Connecticut. It was a truly formid- 
able task since they were a very difficult and degraded people to 
christianise. They were described as “ doleful creatures, ignorant, 
indolent and unenterprising’’. They could neither read nor 
write and they worshipped numerous gods, including the devil, 
whom they propitiated before any serious undertaking. They had 
no industries or houses and forced their women to do all the 
manual labour. But Eliot was not discouraged. ‘‘ God”, he 
said, “‘ first put into my heart a compassion for their poor souls 


and a desire to teach them to know Christ.” He spent years of 


preparation in studying the difficult Indian languages, and at 
length published a grammar and by means of an interpreter 


he laboriously translated the Commandments, the Lord’s. 


Prayer and many Scripture texts. At length in 1646 he started 
his actual task of evangelising by itinerant missionary journeys. 
He provided “ supplies ’’ for his own church during his absences 
on these evangelistic tours. His first aim was to convict the 
Indians of sin by explaining the Ten.Commandments, and then 
he preached Christ to them and urged them to repentance. 
After much careful instruction one chief offered Eliot his eldest 


son to be educated. Eliot also persuaded the Indians to build 


a town of their own, and many were brought under deep con- 
_ viction of sin from his earnest preaching and teaching. But great 
patience and perseverance were needed. Eliot records the despair 
of one Indian chief over his past evil life and his lament, ‘“‘ Me 
little know Jesus Christ”. Eliot encouraged him with the 
assurance that the light may only dawn slowly on the seeking 
soul and that with further teaching about Christ “ the light of 
day will begin to break in on him’’. This consecrated “‘ Apostle 
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to the Indians” gave himself in sympathy and love for these 
‘poor natives "’ whom he describes as “ the dregs of mankind 
and the saddest spectacles of misery of mere men upon earth ”’. 
Eliot tried to persuade the Indians to lead useful civilised lives 
in a community, and to this end he procured them a grant of 
' land where they could build banks and stone walls round their 
dwellings. The women were taught spinning and useful trades 
and to help in harvesting. The first.town the Christian Indians 
erected they named Nonanetum or “ Rejoicing”’, and so success- 
ful had Eliot’s labours been that other Indians further inland 
desired to be united in a regular community and to receive the 
Christian Faith. Their chiefs were anxious to put down evil 
practices like intemperance, adultery, and gambling and to 
adopt English customs and live peaceably and establish family 
worship. In June 1647 Eliot preached at Cambridge, New 
England, to a large assembly of Indians from all parts, and 
answered their questions ; and schools were started where their 
children were taught.the catechism. In this way the evangel 
spread from place to place and a thorough moral and spiritual 
reformation was soon evident in changed lives and godly habits 
and by the observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Eliot also carried out a fortnightly missionary itinerary in 
other parts of Massachusets and preached to as many Indians 
as would listen, because naturally opposition was encountered 
and he often had to endure many hardships as the hostile Indians 
frequently used him barbarously and threatened his life. He 
writes to the Governor of Plymouth Colony, the Hon. Edward 
Winslow, telling him: “ I have not been dry night or day from 
Tuesday to Saturday, but have travelled from place to place in 
that condition, and at night I pull off my boots, wring out my 
stockings and on with them again and so continue. But God 
steps in and helps me. I have considered the exhortation of Paul 
to his son Timothy, ‘ Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ ’.’”” Nothing daunted him. He told hostile Indian chiefs 
that he was in the service of the great God and did not fear their 
threats. Some of the converts were murdered and others escaped 
to the colonists for safety. But in spite of persecution numbers 
of Indians embraced the Gospel and by 1651 they had built the 
town of Natick, near Boston. _ 

Accounts of this successful missionary enterprise reached 
England and made a deep impression and Parliament greatly 
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encouraged Eliot and his helpers, and funds were raised for the 
furtherance of the work and for the education of Indian children. 
“The Corporation for the propagating of the Gospel in New 
England ” was formed largely through the efforts of the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, the celebrated scientist, who a little later was one 
of the founders of the Royal Society and a director of the East 
India Company, where he sought to propagate the Christian 
Faith by securing the translation of the New Testament into the 
Malayan language. Boyle was for twenty-eight years President 
of this early S.P.G. In 1651 Eliot reported to this missionary 
‘society that “‘ the Indians go on, not only in knowledge, but also 
in the practice and power of grace ’’, and that several had learned 
to read and write and he was preparing others to act as evan- 
gelists to their fellow Indians. Civil government and regular 
religious worship was established at Natick and the most promis- 
ing Indian children were put under English schoolmasters., 
A further settlement was also founded in 1657 at Punkipog 
near Dorchester. But Eliot proceeded cautiously and it was not 
till 1660 that a regular Christian Church was formed at Natick 
and Indian converts baptised and admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 
At the Restoration attempts were made to seize part of the 
funds of the S.P.G., but through the efforts of Robert Boyle 
,and Richard Baxter it was restored, and Charles II granted the 
society a new charter. Eliot did a lasting work in his serious 
undertaking to translate the Scriptures into the Indian language, 
the different dialects of which caused him great difficulty. By 
his persevering labours, in 1661 an edition. of the Indian New 
Testament with marginal references was published. It was 
printed at Cambridge, Massachusets, and, as Dr. Cotton Mather 
rapturously exclaimed, “‘ this is the only Bible that ever was 
printed in America from the foundation of the World’. One of 
Eliot's biographers truly says that for this great achievement 
Eliot’s name “‘ deserves to be held in perpetual remembrance 
by the whole Christian community ”. Eliot then translated 
religious tracts, beginning with portions of Baxter’s 4 Cad to the . 
Unconverted. Baxter himself warmly concurred in this under- 
taking and he commends Eliot’s apostolic labours amongst 
the Indians, declaring that there was ‘‘ no man on earth whose 
work is more honourable”’. “There is’”’, says no 
employment in the world so desirable in my eyes as to labour for 
_ the winning of such miserable souls.” Baxter supported 
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‘Robert Boyle’s efforts to get public church collections to send 
ministers out to help Eliot in his missionary labours. A little 
later Eliot published an Indian psalter, several primers and 
catechisms, while Baxter’s Practice of Piety was printed in 1665 
and a second edition of the Bible in 1685. In order to bring about 
a concordat and better understanding between the Presbyterians 
and Independents, Eliot published in 1665 a treatise on Church 
Government under the title of Communion of Churches, in which he 
advocated the management of Gospel Churches by means of 
Councils constituted in order according to the Scriptures. 

By 1674 Eliot had established fourteen stations or “ praying 
towns ”’ in Massachusets for the Indians, but the disastrous war 
in that year between the English colonists and the Indian chief 
Philip led to great slaughter of the Indian warriors and to the 
murder of an Indian convert. This unhappy outbreak greatly 
injured Eliot’s missionary work and as a result ten of his 
“* stations ” were broken up. But the untiring soldier of the Cross 
still continued his labours in spite of these serious setbacks until at 
length the infirmities of age prevented him from making his 
usual itineraries. His extreme conscientiousness led him to 
_ request his Roxbury Church to release him as pastor and appoint 
his assistant to that post. It was not surprising that the con- 
gregation refused this suggestion, declaring that his “ very 
presence was worth a salary’. In July 1688 Eliot wrote-a-fare- 


well letter to his faithful friend and supporter Robert Boyle, — 


telling him that “‘ the work seemeth to my soul to be in and well 
towards a reviving, and many churches of Christ are in motions 
to gather into Church Estates, who do carefully keep the sabbath. 
And out of these professors we do gather up and call in such as 
are willing to confess Jesus Christ and seek salvation by Him ”. 


* At length, unable to continue his ministrations, the aged saint. 


began to ‘* wonder for what the Lord Jesus lets me live, He knows 
now I can do nothing for Him ’’. But he soon falsified this verdict 
by catechising some poor negroes, reduced to slavery, who came 
_ to him once a week for this purpose. Eliot lived with a vivid 


expectation of the Second Coming of Christ and his last prayer’ 


was that the Lord would “ revive the work amongst the Indians 
that it may live when he was gone”. He died early in 1690, two 
years after his friend Richard Baxter had “joined the triumphant 
saints that sing Jehovah’s praise’’. The secret of Eliot’s success 
was in a large measure due to his wonderful prayer-life. Often 
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whole days were set apart for prayer and fasting. “ When we 


would accomplish great things, the best policy’’, Eliot said, 
“‘is to work by an engine of which the world sees nothing.” 
Certainly if all ministers followed Eliot’s pastoral method our 
parishes would be far more blessed. “‘ Come,” he was wont 
to say, “* let us not have a visit without a prayer’ ; “ let us pray 
down the blessing of heaven on your family before we go ”’. 

As we should expect from a Bible translator, Eliot was a deep. 
Bible student. The Bible was his necessary food. He had also 
a great reverence for God’s House and “the sabbath day was 
for him a type and foretaste of heaven”. Liberal and charitable, 
even beyond his means, to all in want and distress, with the aid 
of his wife’s knowledge of physic and surgery, Eliot was able 
to minister even more effectively to the sick and suffering. In 
any pastoral conflict his advice was ‘‘ Brother, bear, forbear and 
forgive”’. As his biographer records, “‘ He walked in the light 
of God’s countenance all the day”’, and had “‘a continual assurance 
of divine love, strengthening and refreshing him ”’. It was twelve 
years after his death that the wonderful work in the seventeenth 
century of this first S.P.G. was followed by the formation in 
England in 1702 of the more famous and permanent “ Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts”. But John 
Eliot, the intrepid pioneer, had blazed the trail. | 


Sypney Carter. 
Clifton Theological College, 
Bristol. 
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THE COMMENTARIES OF JOHN CALVIN? 


Catvin is popularly remembered and famous for his Jwstitutio. There are indica- 
_ tions, however, that he himself did not regard this as chiefly or even pre-eminently 
his life-work, and it is a fact that he thought of the Jwstitutio as in essence a path- 
way and gate to the Holy Scriptures. “ Now my design in this work,”’ he says in 
the Preface, “ has been to prepare and qualify students of theology for the reading 
of the divine Word, that they may have an introduction to it, and be enabled 
to proceed in it without any obstruction. Por aiven. cach compen- 
hensive summary and orderly arrangement of all the branches of religion that, 
with proper attention, no person will find any difficulty in determining what ought 
to be the principal objects of his research in the Scripture, and to what end he 
ought to refer anything it contains. This way, therefore, being prepared, if I 
should hereafter publish any expositions of the ‘Scriptures, I shail have no need 
-to introduce long discussions respecting doctrines, or digressions on common topics, 
and therefore shall always compress them within a narrow compass. This will 
relieve the pious reader from great trouble and tediousness, provided he come 
previously furnished with the necessary information, by a knowledge of the present 
work. But since the reason of this design is very evident in my numerous com- 
mentaries, 1 would rather have it known from the fact itself than from my declara- 
tion.” This he meant, not only of the 1539 Jmstitutio (where this quotation first 
appears, apart from the last sentence, where only the Commentary on Romans is 
mentioned) but even of the magnificent structure of 1559. ‘The passage is illumin- 
ating. The J#stitutio is not to be read in isolation—indeed, it may be said hardly 
to have a separate existence—but as the introduction to the Commentaries. I 
would stress this, at the risk of tedium. Make the Jsstitutio into nothing but a 
text-book of theology, and Calvin is destroyed. The figure that emerges may be 
magnificently commanding of respect, but it is not Calvin. Calvin was, before 
all things, a doctor of the Holy Scriptures—and if we do not understand him thus, 
our deepest insight into his theology will be labour lost. 

The re-printing of the Ca/oin Translation Society, volumes is an important 
event, and the publishers are greatly to be commended for giving us once again 
the only uniform English edition of Calvin’s works—or rather, of a large part of 
his works, for the Ca/vinx Society contains no sermons, no letters,* and not all the 
smaller theological works including the 1536 and 1539 Jsstifutio. It is not clear 
whether the full edition is now to be re-published, or orily the Commentaries. 
The blurb mentions only the latter, but Professor Berkhof, in his Introduction to 
Romans promises also the Jnstitutio. The original edition, which was published 
between 1843 and 1855 in Edinburgh, is now long out of print, and not at all 
easy to pick up at second-hand. Moreover, these new books, which are well- 
bound in the American style, are so much more pleasant to handle and easy to 
read then the dingy, black, broben-beched ene always intends to 


i Commentarie the E Paul the Apostle the Romans. — 
. » Grand P ohn Cai PP 5° 

the P Isaiah. 
m. Eerdinane Publishing Co. Gr rand ‘Rapids, Michigan Michigas 


umes of letters, in pretty much the same format, but not in the 


1948. 490 pp. $3.50. 
* There are two vo 
Calvin Translation Soci . 
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re-bind—when one has the time. We wish success to this venture, which will 
occupy some years, and on which a start has been made with Romans and the 
first of the four volumes of Jsaiah. | 

While wishing it well—or, rather, because wishing it well—we ought here 
to enter a caveat. The volumes are reprints without any revision at all. This 
is an unwise course to adopt with this edition. It is not so much that the style 
does not always do justice to the author’s (he who would translate Calvin worthily 
should take an intensive course in Dryden and Johnson!) as that sometimes he is 
mistranslated, even to the point of nonsense. The worst offender that I have come 
across is William Pringle, in his translation of St. John’s Gospel, but there are 
infelicities, more or less numerous, in all of them. Might we respectfully suggest 
to the publishers that the other volumes should be revised before publication? 
The significance of this caveat is, of course, that the Ca/vin Society translations 
cannot be used for serious study, without continual checking of the original. It 
is also a thousand pities that one of the greatest theological stylists should be repre- _ 
sented in the English of the mid-nineteenth century. The publication of the 
edition as it stands is a very good thing; the publication of the edition well revised 
would be magnificent. 

Calvin lectured on Romans during his first sojourn in Geneva, and in the years 
of exile in Strassburg he wrote the commentary, which was published in 1540. 
It was by no means the first Protestant commentary on the book, for Melanchthon, 
Bucer and Bullinger had all written upon it. It was a pity that he did not know 
Luther’s commentary (which was not published until our own day), but he seems 
to have known his preface. There is an echo of it, for example, in this: “ when 
any one understands this Epistle, he has a passage opened to him to the under- 
standing of the whole Scripture.” (p. xxiv.) 

The Epistle Dedicatory to Simon Grynaeus is worthy of note, for in it Calvin 
lays down the rules that govern the exposition of Scripture: “ the chief excellence 
of an expounder consists in /ucid drevity. And, indeed, since it is almost his only 
work to lay open the mind of the writer whom he undertakes to explain, the degree 
in which he leads away his readers from it, in that degree he goes astray from his 
purpose, and in a manner wanders from his own boundaries.”” (p. xxiii.) 

His purpose, then, is not to interpret the author in the sense of passing his 
meaning through his own personality, so that it has deliberately something of 
himself in it. Such a process can hardly be avojded in fact, but it is not to be sought, 
but rather to be striven against. It is in his success Oy failure in explaining St. Paul’s 
meaning that he stands or falls. Does St. Paul sdy what Calvin represents him as 
saying? 

But such an explaining i is a most difficult task. It calls for, first, a command 
of the author’s language and some knowledge of his background. It demands also 
_ the submission of the mind to the author’s mind, trying to understand, without 

omission, addition or distortion, precisely what the author wishes to convey. Finally, 
it must be presented in such a way that the commentator’s contemporaries shall 
_ understand it: indeed, that it shall become a contemporary book. 

Calvin possesses these necessary qualities eminently. He is a competent Grecian 
and no mean Hebraist.! His humanist training and a natural aptitude have taught 
him the necessity and given him some considerable skill in establishing the text. 
He is possessed of a powerful intellect, well able to grapple with difficult thought. 
Add to this, he is a man humble before God and the Scriptures, knowing very well 
that unless he comes to them as a child to school, he will understand nothing. 
And in the end, he can so express what he means, whether in Latin or French, 
that he is easily understood. These qualities, animated by the zeal that will drive 
him to write commentaries on all but one book of the New Testament and many 
of the Old, make Calvin the great commentator that he is. 


1 Cf. an interesting little book called Calvin Hébraisant (1889) by A. J. Baumgartner. 
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Let us take the passage on Romans viii. 3 as a good example of Calvin’s com- 
menting—what Karl Barth called “ that creative energy which Luther exercised 
Wye certainty in his exegesis; which underlies the systematic interpretation ~ 
of vin ” 

“ For what was impossible for the law, etc. Now follows the polishing or the 
adorning of his proof, that the Lord has by his gratuitous mercy justified us in 
Christ: the very thing which it was impossible for the law to do. But as this is 
a very remarkable sentence, let us examine every part of it. 

“That he treats here of free justification or of the pardon by which God 
reconciles us to himself, we may infer from the last clause, when he adds, who 
walk not according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit. For if Paul intended to 
teach us, that we are prepared by the Spirit of regeneration to overcome sin, why 
was this addition made? But it was very proper for him, after having promised 
gratuitous remission to the faithful, to confine this doctrine to those who join 
_ penitence to faith, and turn not the mercy of God so as to promote the licentious- 

ness of the flesh. And then the state of the case must be noticed: for the Apostle 
teaches us here how the grace of Christ absolves us from guilt. 

“ Now as to the expression, ro dddvatov, the impossibility of the law, it is 
no doubt to be taken for defect or impotency: as though it had been said, that a 
remedy had been found by God, by: which that which was an impossibility to the 
law is removed. The particle, vy @, Erasmus has rendered, ‘ea parte qua—in 
that part in which’ : but as I think it to be casual, I prefer rendering it, ‘eo quod 
—because ’; and though perhaps such a phrase does not occur among good authors 
in the Greek language, yet as the Apostles everywhere adopt Hebrew modes of 

ion, this interpretation ought not to be deemed improper. No doubt intelli- 
gent readers will allow, that the cause of defect is what is here expressed, as we 
shall shortly prove again. Now though Erasmus supplies the principal verb, yet 
the text seems to.me to flow better without it. The copulative xai, ad, has led 
Erasmus astray, so as to insert the verb praestitit—hath performed: but | think 
that it is used for the sake of emphasis: except, it may be, that some will approve 
of the conjecture of a Grecian scholiast, who connects the clause thus with the 
preceding words, * God sent his own Son in the likeness of the flesh of sin and 
on account of sin,’ etc. I have however followed what I have thought to be the 
real meaning of Paul. I come now to the subject itself. 

“ Paul clearly declares that our sins were expiated by the death of Christ, 
because it was impossible for the law to confer righteousness upon us. It hence 
follows that more is required by the law than what we can perform: for if we 
were capable of fulfilling the law there would have been no need to seek a remedy 
elsewhere. It is therefore absurd to measure human strength by the precepts of 
the law: as though God, in requiring what is justly due, had regarded what and 
how much we are able to do! "8 

The Commentary on Isaiah is a much later work, written first in 1550 when 
Calvin was in the midst of worries and sickness. He had previously lectured upon 
this book also, and the commentary was the revised copy of the lectures. The 
first edition was dedicated to our King Edward VI, who repaid the compliment 
by sending him his treatise 4 /encontre les abus du monde. The second edition 
(1559) was dedicated to Elizabeth, in a vain attempt to undo the harm caused by 
Knox’s The First Blast against the Monstrous Regiment of Women. ‘This commen- 
tary must stand as one of his greatest writings. Isaiah was particularly congenial 
to his mind. The unique glory that God claims for Himself (especially in Deutero- 
Isaiah) and the portraits of the suffering servant of the Lord were concepts that 
he had early taken to himself and which were to be prominent in his theology 
and Christology. 


| 
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We find here the same qualities as elsewhere in his commentaries: and, too, 
a profundity joined to brevity which will sometimes take us in amazement—this 
particularly in the original. Let us take, straight from the beautiful 1559 edition, 
part of the comment on Isaiah lii. 6; “ nam Scire nomen Domini est sublata omni 
vana opinione, ipsum ex Verbo, tanquam ex vera imagine, deinde ex operibus 
cognoscere. Nec enim arbitratu hominum fingendus est Deus, sed ita compre- 
hendendus ut sese nobis declarat! ’” 

This last sentence I call classic, both in thought and in form. By itself it is 


sufficient to give Calvin the place he rightly holds among the great theologians. 


T. H. L. Parxer. 
Brothertoft 
Boston. 


PAUL AND RABBINIC JUDAISM? 


Tue Apostie Paut has been charged with unworthy equivocation for the words 
with which he threw an apple of discord into the ranks of the Sanhedrin on one 
occasion: “ Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees.’”” Truth would have 
been better served, it is thought, if he had said, “ I was a Pharisee’’. But would 
it? We need not labour the revolution wrought in him by the heavenly vision on 
the Damascus road: that is sufficiently obvious: but the rich heritage of sacred 
learning which he had received at the feet of Gamaliel was not forthwith discarded. 
Its influence on his whole outlook is plainly to be traced in his work, as the influence 
of Graeco-Roman paganism—now happily much less commonly alleged than 
formerly—is not. True, his Rabbinical training will not account for what was 
central in the Apostle’s life and thought: if any one thinks it will, the study of 
the fifth chapter of Machen’s Origin of Paul’s Religion may guide him to a better 
opinion.* But there was room for such a work as this, which the author describes 
as “ an attempt to set certain pivotal aspects of Paul’s life and thought against the 
background of the contemporary Rabbinic Judaism, so as to reveal how, despite 
his Apostleship to the Gentiles, he remained, as far-as was possible, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, and baptized his Rabbinic heritage into Christ.” 

Professor Davies has made, for this purpose, a thorough study of the Rabbinic 
_ material. But he avoids the naive fallacy of so many scholars who ought to know 
better, but who assume that Judaism of the first‘century a.p. was as like that of 
the fourth century as makes no difference. The religious settlement following the 
disaster of a.p. 70 represents the victory not merely of one party in Judaism, but 
of one wing of that party. Judaism before a.p. 70 was much more diverse—in 
Palestine itself, not to speak of the Diaspora—than people often realize. The 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphic literature of the period must be carefully examined 
as well, and this Proféssor Davies has also studied to good purpose. Against this 
large background he then sets the life and work of Paul, and the result is a work 
which students of the New Testament cannot afford to neglect. We disagree with 
Professor Davies here and there—e.g. when he assigns to justification by faith a 
peripheral place in Paul’s thought (p. 222) or regards the shedding of sacrificial 
blood as “ the necessary prelude, and no more, to the releasing of life’ (p. 234) 
—but a man who has submitted himself to the discipline of study out of which 
_ 1 And thus William Pringle: “for to ‘know the name of the Lord ° is to lay aside 
every false opinion, and to know him from his word, which is his true image, and next 
from his works. We must not imagine God according to the fancy of men, but must 
comprehend him as he declares himself to us.” (Ca/wv. Trans. Sec. 

* Paul and Rabbinic Aa ere Some Rabbinic Elements in Pauline "rfeclogy. By 
W. D. Davies, M.A., B.D., Professor of New Testament Studies, United College, 


ford, Yorks. (London : $.P.C.K. i948. ix, 376 6d. net 


land ? Even the book 
at present under review, w hich exceptionally well documented, doe mention i 
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this work has grown has earned the right to his own judgment. He does much 
more justice to Paul’s refusal to sacrifice the special claims of Israel xata odgxa 
to logical consistency than Harnack did: this refusal, he concludes, “ points to 
the that fo wet the bus thee io 
to be desired ” (p. 85). Other points of interest—to mention two out of many— 
are his relating of the Rabbinical yeser Ad-ra* to the Pauline godynua aagxd¢ 
and of Paul’s expression “ beloved for the fathers’ aM wich, the bbinical 
doctrine of 

The main part of the book consists of a study of “ The Old Enemy; The Flesh 
and Sin ”; “ The Old and the New Humanity ”’: “ The Old and the New Israel ”’; 
“The Old and the New Man”; “ The Old and the New Torah”; “ The Old 
and the New Obedience ””; “ The Old and the New Hope”. Under these captions 
the author succeeds in covering most of Paul’s teaching, and supplying it with a 
highly illuminating commentary from Rabbinical sources. Such wide and exact 
acquaintance with Jewish literature is none too common among New Testament 
scholars, and they in particular (as well as a wider circle of readers) will derive 
great profit from this work. In welcoming it we heartily share the author’s “ earnest 
desire that it should above all help to lead toward.a deeper understanding of Judaism 
among Christians, and of Pauline Christianity among Jews”’. 

There are three appendices; the first is a critique of Barth’s interpretation of 
Rom. i. 2: the second is a note on imperative participles in Tannaitic Hebrew 
(in pursuance of Dr. Daube’s thesis in a note m Dean Selwyn’s commentary on 
1 Peter): and the third is a list of the Rabbinical passages referred to in the text 
(outside the Talmud and Midrash Rabbah) in the original and translation. The 
book is equipped with excellent bibliographies and indices. 

To the items on the Errata slip facing the contents page the following should 
be added: on p. 73, 1. 16, for “ 28.18” read “ 21. 18; 1. 6 from foot, for sehum 
read sehum; p. 92, 1. 30, for “ Prosperina ” read “ Proserpina ”’; p. 109, n. 3, 1. 1, 
last word should be O/d; p. 132, 1. 6, for 4é-'eretz, read Ad-'dretz; p. 133, the two 
different transcriptions of TT in ‘orchéth hayyim is awkward ; p- 135, 1. 8, omit 
comma between Derek Eretz and Zuta; p. 142, 1. 26, for “ kerugmatic”’ surely 
read “ kerygmatic ”’ ; P. 220, 1. 19, for “ verkleiniert ” read “ verkleinert ”’; p. 228, 
last line of text, for “ chapter” read “ chapters’; p. 249, 1. 32, for “ concensus ” 
read “ consensus ” (either here or in the work from which the —— is drawn); 
p. 288, 1. 11, for Ad-zeh read ha-zeh; p. 295, |. §, for “ Moffat ’ read “ Moffatt ”’; 
P. 301, n. 7 and p. 302, n. I, for “ A. Schiirer ” read “ E. Schirer”’; on p. 351, 

3, for “ Quarterly”; 1. 13, for Review’ read “ Fournal”’. 

F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


REVISION OR NEW TRANSLATION! 


Tue versaTitity of Professor Allis’s scholarship is not its least remarkable feature. 
That an Old Testament expert should produce a book like The Five Books of 
Moses is what we should expect, but he has also shown himself a well-informed 
critic of modern dispensationalism, as in Prophecy and the Church. Now he has 
revealed another side of his scholarly apparatus and in this critique of the R.S.V. 
he has shown himself thoroughly conversant with the intricate problems that beset 
the path of the New Testament translator. | 

When the revision of 1881 appeared, Dean Burgon led the attack on it as being 
no revision at all, but a new translation, and a very bad one at that. Dr. Allis’s 

tive By, All, (The, fore A Com- 
Company, Philadel? phia. 1948. xi, 164 pp. Price $2.00.) 
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thesis is that the R.S.V. is not really'a revision, “ entitled to represent itself as the 
lawful and proper heir to the immense prestige and popularity which the A.V. 
has enjoyed for some three hundred years”’. It is rather a new translation—“ a 
modern speech version which differs radically from both A.V. and R.V.”"— | 
although when it is considered as such, it “ has this in its favor, that it is in general 
more conservative than its principal competitors ’’. 

To answer a question such as forms the title of this critique requires, of course, 
an agreed definition of the terms used. No doubt the new revisers made the A.V. 
and A.R.V. their springboard, but the implication of Dr. Allis’s examination is 
that they have sprung too far from it. We must say, however, that Dr. Allis has 
done much more than criticize the R.S.V. This he has done, to be sure, and that 
in no captious spirit, but with sobriety and sweet reasonableness. But his book 
must be greeted above all as a most valuable contribution to the literature dealing 
with the peculiarly difficult problems of New ‘Testament translation. He has 
earned the warm thanks of all who are interested in this matter. And if he has 
produced a work of such high quality on the New Testament part of the R.S.V., 
what may we hot expect from his pen when the Old Testament part appears? 

On p. 1, n. 1, 1. 4 from foot, “ Lathey ” should be “ Lattey ’; on p. 45, 1. 2 
from foot, “ Pilate’s”” should be “ Caiaphas’s”’; on. p. 125, n. 11, 1. 1, Aeauthon 
should be Aeauton; on. p. 146, |. 7 from _ - Frederick ” should be “ Frederic”. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Shefield 


DARWIN: BEFORE AND AFTER? 


‘Tuts book is advertised as No. 1 in The Second Thoughts Library, “ for people 
who think twice’. We have it on the authority of Phaedra’s nurse that among 
mortals, af devreoal poovrides and although we should not 
be well advised to take this as @ universal maxim, our second thoughts usually are 
wiser when they are suggested to us by Dr. Clark. 

The Paternoster Press is to be congratulated in having Dr. Clark as its Scientific 

‘Editor. For it is not every sober and well-informed scientist who can command 
such a readable literary style, who can make his subject-matter intelligible to the 
layman without obviously “ writing down’”’ to him. But that Dr. Clark has this 
happy combination of gifts has been evident for a long time. 
- Here he gives us an historical outline of evolutionary theories of man’s origin 
from Anaximander to the present day, and in this setting he makes clear the signifi- 
cance of Charles Darwin and his work. Darwin’s version of evolution, he shows, 
like others before it, “‘ came to be accepted in the first place, not because it had 
been proved, but because it was plausible and because it was felt to fit in well 
with the science of the day”. But Dr. Clark, as a physicist, goes on to argue that 
it does not fit in so well with the science of to-day, and _in particular that it is in- 
compatible with the fundamental law of morpholysis: that it “is in conflict with 
the fundamental ideas of all scientific thinking, including the very premises upon 
which the evolution doctrine itself was founded ”. The ethical relevance of Darwin’s 
work, and its effect on social and political life, are also reviewed. There is a brief 
but illuminating appendix on modern genetics, and an index. 

We welcome this little volume, and the series of books of which it is the first 
sample. We are particularly interested to note that No. 4 in the series is to be 
another work by Dr. Clark: The Unioerse—Pilan or Accident? | 

: F. F. Bruce. 


University of Sheffield. 
1 Darwin: Bef _—— The S. Evolution. By Robert E. D. Clark, M.A., 
Ph.D. (London : The Paternoster i948 192 pp. Price 6r. net net.) 
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WORLD CHAOS?! 


Mk. Lanc is known to many readers of our QUARTERLY as a writer of several books 
of Biblical interpretation and Christian biography. In this latest work he deals at 
some length with a subject—public affairs—on which, as he admits, he has hitherto 
written little. “ I am not an expert upon public matters,” he writes, “ but perhaps 
it may be helpful that an ordinary, well-disposed, law-abiding member of the 
public should sometimes make articulate what! many such think and feel, and in 
these pages the reader is offered some results of the observation and reflection of 
almost sixty years of this transit through time into eternity which we call /ife, but 
which all the journey through partakes painfully of the character of its end— 
death.” Expert or not, he has produced a book which must cause deep concern 
to all thoughtful people who have the welfare of their native land at heart. The 
practical wisdom of his reflections on many aspects of current affairs makes us wish 
that this book could be commended to the special attention of the leaders of public 
life in this land, not to mention other lands. The reviewer has said more than once 
that it would be a good thing if, when the world’s statesmen get together—in 
Moscow or elsewhere—they had the words of Psalm ii. 10-12 continuously thrust 

before their eyes. The burden of Mr. Lang’s book is very-much to the same effect. 
' He considers that the disease from which the world suffers may be conveniently 
studied in that particularly malignant form in which it was manifested 
in the late Adolf Hitler. He has read Mein Kampf to good purpose, together 
with Alfred Rosenberg’s Mythus des 20 Jahrhunderts and Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
Last Days of Hitler. But he goes on to show that even in our own country there 
are ominous signs of those tendencies which blossomed out in such devastating 
ugliness in Hitlerism. To panthieism and fatalism—two marked features of Hitler’s 
world-outlook—he traces much of the moral landslide in lands formerly character- 
‘ized by respect for the law of God, and he underlines the seriousness of this land- 
slide by examining it in relation to each of the Ten Commandments. 

One of the most timely chapters is entitled “ England and the Cruel Lord” 
(a title to be understood in the light of Isa. xix. 4)—the “ cruel lord ”’ in this instance 
being monopoly. The author’s observations on some matters of practical interest 
in this chapter remind us, surprisingly enough, of po one so much as William 
Cobbett. The evils of monopoly, whether enjayed by private enterprise or by the 
State, are reviewed, and the danger of the drift towards the Almighty State is 
illustrated and emphasized. 

The chaos is plain enough to those who have eyes to see; its root is not so far 
to seek, if one takes up the quest in earnest ; but what of the remedy? “ There is,” 
says Mr. Lang, “ an ancient Oriental book once tolerably well known and respected 
in the West, but to-day considerably neglected and even despised.” It is remarkable 
that the increasing neglect of this book has gone hand in hand with the growth of 
the evils which confront us to-day. And no wonder, for this book records the 
revelation of the true and living God in His Son Jesus Christ, the Giver of eternal 
life, in whom alone the remedy lies, for individuals and nations alike. 

We warmly commend World Chaos. It is packed with truth and wisdom. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


1 World Chaos: Its Root and into the Deeper Reason and Urgent 
Lessons. By G. H. Lang. (London: 1948. 270 pp. Price 85. 6d. net.) 
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THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION? 


Arr Commopore Wiseman has for many years made a careful study of Biblical 
archeology, ly in the Mesopotamian field, and has already put many 
of us in his debt by his New Discoveries in Babylonia about Genesis, which was 
particularly notable for the light’ it threw on the recurring formula “ These are 
the generations ”’. In this new book he turns the light of archzology on the creative 
days of Genésis, and concludes that “ the six days refer to the time occupied in 
revealing to man the account of creation ”’ and that what God desisted from on 
the seventh day was this revelation. There is considerable archzological support 
- for this interpretation, which (if it were established) would by-pass much well- 
meant effort devoted to relating the days of creation to the geological record, and 
to deciding whether these days should be taken in a literal or figurative sense. 
And the interpretation of the seventh day here offered fits in better than the older 
interpretations with the words of our Lord: “ The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath.”” We deprecate, however, Air Commodore Wise- 
man’s argument that ‘dsd4 in the Fourth Commandment (“ in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth’’) might well have been translated shewed, as in such — 
expressions as “ shewed mercy ”’ where the Hebrew word is also ‘dsds: this excep- 
tional rendering of ‘asd’ is a matter of Hebrew and English idiom in a limited 
group of expressions. His general thesis would be stronger if this were omitted. 
He points out that the Genesis narrative does not imply instantaneous creation 
of species—an idea which owes much of its diffusion to Paradise Lost. Particularly 
attractive is his suggestion that Enoch was the recipient of this primeval revelation 
and of other divine lore; does not the very name Enoch mean “ initiated’? “‘ The 
first page of the Bible,” he concludes, “ disencumbered of its misinterpretations, 
stands in its sublime grandeur, its remarkable accuracy, its concise comprehensive- 

ness, quite unique in the creation literature of the world.” 
Some people imagine that any work on the Bible not written by a professional 
scholar may safely be ignored. We hope that this gross fallacy will not hinder 
many from reading and profiting by the oy — that Air Commodore 


Wiseman has given us. 
F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


CHRIST THE SAVIOUR? 


Tuis beautiful volume contains a symposium on the greatest of all subjects by 
various members of the Gereformeerd Church of the Netherlands, under the editor- 
ship of the Professor of New Testament Studies in the Free University of Amster- 
dam. A summary of the contents will indicate the character of the book: our 
colleague Professor Aalders contributes the opening chapter on “ Prophecy” 

(i.e. the witness to Christ in the O-T.); this introduction is followed by “ Sent 
into the World” by Dr. P. G. Kunst (a survey of the Gospel story); “ Christ 
in the Epistles” by the Editor: “ The Dispute about Dogma” by Dr. A. D. R. 
Polman (a history of Christology from Irenaeus to Calvin); “ The Kingship of 
Christ” by Professor K. Dijk; “ Jesus Christ and the Present Day ” YY Professor 
G. Brillenburg Wurth; “Christ and the Orient” by Professor J. H. Bavinck; 


1 Creation Revealed in Six D The evidence of Sc re con id by Arch 
By Air Commodore P. J. (Marshall, Morgan 
and Edinburgh. Baa 144 pp. Price 6s. net. 

2 Christus de Heiland. Samengesteld onder ie van Prof. Dr. F. W. Grosheide. 


(J. H. Kok, N.V., ie 1948. 477 pp. FI. 8.90.) 
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“ Christ in Painting and Sculpture” by Mr. R. Koning (illustrated by seventeen 
plates); “ Christ in Literature ” by Dr. H. Smilde; “ Christ in Music ” by Professor 
J. Waterink and Mr. J. van Gennep; “ Christ in the Apocryphal Gospels and 
Epistles” by Dr. N. J. Hommes; “ Christology in Mysticism and Philosophy ” 
‘by the late Dr. S. O. Los; “ Christ and Psychology” by Professor Waterink; 
“ Christ and His Contemporaries” by Dr. R. Schippers, and “ Miscellaneous 
Statements about Christ’”’ by Mr. A. G. Barkey Wolf. 

Some of these chapters should help to dispel the curious notion that Calvinism 
is antipathetic to art! And all of them are marked by competent scholarship and 
sound theology—two qualities which we have long learned to associate with the 
circle from which the book takes its rise. It is a pity that linguistic considerations 
will limit the circulation of the symposium, but those people who know German 
should take note that they can very quickly teach themselves to read Dutch— 
and they might do worse than start with Christus de Heiland! 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA! 


Tuts sober, restrained and scholarly “ Defence of the South India Scheme” by 
one closely associated with its formulation is mst valuable and timely, as it cer- 
tainly must receive the serious attention of the Bishops who will be ideri 
the South India Church at the Lambeth Conference this August. 

Formerly a Missionary of the Church of Scotland, Bishop Newbigin in a 
most able theological exposition of the Church as the “ Israel of God ”’ deals first 
of all with the “ Basis of Union in the Life of the Church’. He declares that the 
Church “ is simply humanity reconstituted by its redemption and regeneration 
in Christ”, and that the fact that all Christians have “ redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins” should unite them into one body, despite 
“ other minor divergencies”’. He well says that their desire for unity “ ought not 
to cause surprise: what requires explanation is that they should be content to be 
divided”. Since the Church exists to bring men to Christ, the Bishop thinks it 
is the missionary zeal for evangelism which creates the “ great incentive and obli- 
gation of unity ’’, and that the Comity system in Missions, whereby the local Pro- 
testant Church is the only “ household of God” in that place, makes reunion a 
far more urgent practical problem than in the Homeland where different denomina- 
_ tions still work side by side in one town. “ If we acquiesce in our divisions,” we 
are, says the Bishop, “ of those who say, ‘ Let us continue in sin that grace may 
abound ’.”” And he pertinently adds that “ our Services of Holy Communion in 
which we cannot share one Table are as scandalous as those that St. Paul had to 
deal with in Corinth ”’. 7 

In dealing with the Nature of the Church’s Unity he is certainly correct in 
stating that “a divided Church in the New Testament sense of the word is some- 
thing illogical and incomprehensible”, since at that time the whole Society was 
in fact a brotherhood based on the one hope of salvation through the one Lord. 
The Church, Bishop Newbigin declares, “ lives by the Word of the Cross made 

rful by the Holy Spirit in the soul that receives and believes”. He makes 
it clear that “ divided bodies ”’ are not “ branches” but “ truly parts of the Church”’, _ 
“ broken from one another by sin but yet held still to Christ by His grace”. So 
“one part” alone cannot be the “ Church”. The South India Scheme is there- 
fore not “ the return of the dissident brethren to the one Church ”’ but “ a reunion 
of divided parts of the Church ”. | 

1 The Reunion of the Church. By J. E. Lesslie Newbigin. (S.C.M. Press. 1948. 
192 pp. Price ros. 6d.) | . 


we, 
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Our author devotes a long chapter to a full discussion of the Roman theory 
that the Church is the “ Extension of the Incarnation *’—a view which he rejects 
as “ quite irreconcilable with New Testament evidence ’’. As he well says, “ There 
is absolutely nothing to support the idea that ‘ the days of His flesh’ continue 
through His death, Resurrection and Ascension into the present life of the Church ” 
or that, practically, the Church “ replaces Christ ’’, “ possessing in itse/f the power 
to forgive sins’’. He rightly stresses the fact that we are not redeemed by Christ’s 
Incarnation but by His Atonement, or, as Dr. Dale put it, “ God revealed His 
love by redeeming mankind ”’ 

In considering the “ Basic Convictions ”” in the Union Scheme the Bishop 
well emphasises the fact that “‘ ordination is to the Church of Christ ”’, and is there- 
fore “ unrepeatable ’ So, while a “ further authorisation ’’ to a wider sphere 
of service is legitimate, “ supplemental ordination ”’ is really inadmissible. Conse- 
quently “all ministers in the Uniting Churches are accepted as ministers of the 
United Church ’’. He underlines the “ Pledge ” given in the Scheme not to over- 
ride conscientious convictions of members with ai ifferent traditions of worship or 
ministry, but he points out that the aim is that eventually every minister will be 
episcopally ordained. He realises that the Union is not perfect and is only “ one 
step in the task of restoration of visible Unity to the whole Church”’. It is “an 
act of obedience and faith’’. “ It is the result of the actual growth and develop- 
ment of the life of the local Church. It is not an essay in theological synthesis.” 

In outlining the “ Heads of Agreement”’ the Bishop mentions that, like the 
Anglican Church, the Church of South India “accepts Holy Scripture as the 
supreme and decisive standard of faith”, and he reminds us that “ the Church 
is the fellowship which lives by the common sharing of the Spirit”. Bishop New- 
bigin then carefully and critically examines the theory of episcopacy, set forth in 
the recent volume The Apostolic Ministry, of two totally’ distinct institutions of — 
the “ Apostolate ” and the “ Eldership”’, with the Apostles alone being equipped 
with the authority of Christ to perpetuate their ministry. He rightly says that 
“nothing can quite compensate for the fact that there is no single case recorded 
in the literature of the first century in which an Apostle indisputably transmitted 
_ his Apostolic authority toa successor”. He declares that Dr. Kirk’s view that 
the Commission to the “Apostolic Ministry” can only be transmitted through 
those who look back to Christ “in the days of His flesh”, and not in any way 
through the CAurch, separates the doctrine of the Ministry from the doctrine of 
the Church and places the “ Apostle ” and his “ successors” in the place of Christ, 
while dismissing a “‘ Commission to the whole people of God ”’, as a “ metaphor ”’. 
The Orthodox Church, on the other hand, he says, holds that “ a direct succession 
of ordinations going back to the Apostles is only a supposition and cannot be 
proved”. In the last analysis, the Bishop says, “ the basis of agreement is just 
being in Christ and recognising one another as in Christ’’. If, he adds, the South 
‘India Church “ is to be excommunicated by the Anglican Communion it can 
only be because that Communion has decided that apart from the historic epis- 
copate there is no Church ”’, and this “ would end the participation of the Anglican 
Communion. in the Ecumenical Movement’”’. But it would do more than that, 
since it would reverse the traditional position and practice of the Anglican Church 
since the Reformation in its refusal to unchurch non-episcopal Churches, while 
Anglican Churchmen have communicated in these Churches when abroad and, 
as Bishop Cosin urged, “ made no schism between their Churches and ours”’ 
(Works, V. 337). Even the stiff High Church Caroline divine Herbert Thorndike 

“ acknowledged the communion which hath always been used between this Church 
and the Reformed Churches ” (Works, V. 426-30). To reverse this attitude to-day 
at the bidding of an extreme section of Anglo-Catholics would isolate the Anglican 
Communion into a sort of ecclesiastical “ tertium quid”, excommunicated by the 
Roman Church and refusing to have any part or lot with the Reformed Churches. 
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It would also falsely exalt Episcopal “ Order” on to the plane of “ Faith” for, 
as Professor Gwatkin said, “ To claim for episcopacy a binding command of Christ 
or of His Apostles is a defiance of history and to make it necessary for other Churches 
without such a command comes near to a defiance of Christ Himself” (Speech 
to Pan-Anglican Congress, 1908). Bishop Newbigin’s charitable and learned 
Apologia for the South India Church should be widely read and studied and we 
should pray that the Scheme may be the beacon lighting a pathway to Reunion 
to other sundered members of the Broken Body of Christ. Certainly all who are 
earnestly longing and praying for Reunion will fully endorse his conclusion that 
“ our deepest need is not synthesis but repentance ”. | 
C. Sypney Carrer. 


Bristol. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT? 


_Mr. Morst-Borcorr has used the centenary of J. H. Newman’s secession to Rome 
as an occasion to write a fairly full and comprehensive story of the Oxford Move- 
_ ment, which he calls “ The Story of a great Church Revival”. He paints the 
familiar grim and gloomy picture of the general declension of Churcly life in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, when there were over fifty churches in the 
Norwich diocese where there was no Holy Communion on Christmas Day, although | 
he refers appreciatively to the piety and zeal of the “ Clapham Sect’”’. But while 
the Evangelical Revival was by no means a spent force, Evangelicals had never 
_ been more than a minority movement in the Church and thus were not able to 
offset the general deadness, heglect and slovenliness of religious worship at this 
period, due largely to the careless slack principles of Low Churchmen. Mr. Morse- 
Boycott is, however, historically inaccurate in confusing Evangelicals with Low 
Churchmen, who were the successors of the broad Latitudinarian- party accused 
by Sacheverell of believing in “ very little or no revelation ” and of “ making the 
most of this world, being not over confident of any other”. 

Our author gives a clear and helpful outline account of the early Tractarian 
leaders like Keble, H. J. Rose, Newman, Pusey and Froude, and he dwells especially 
on their abounding zeal, conspicuous sanctity of life and beauty of character which 
are illustrated by many quotations from Dean Burgon’s fascinating Lives of Twelve 
Good Men. He obviously has spent much time in biographical research and his — 
discursive story is full of interesting details, incidents and episodes in the careers 
of prominent Tractarians and their Anglo-Catholic successors. It is interesting to 
recall] that Manning owed his spiritual awakening to a pious Evangelical lady who 
early taught him from Line upon Line, and that he always treasured his Evangelical 
wife’s prayers and meditations and confessed at the end that “all the good I may 
have done and all the good I may have been, I owe to her”. Mr. Morse-Boycott 
eulogises Newman, as “ in character as near perfection as frail mortality can be” 
and he admits that he was practically responsible for 140 clergy seceding to Rome 
between 1842 and 1860. He quotes Pusey’s lament“over Newman’s last sermon 
at Littlemore, “ If our bishops did but know what faithful hearts they are break- 
ing!’’; and he attributes these secessions to Rome to the policy of “ purblind 
persecuting prelates’’ who in their laudable aim to defend Anglican Reformed 
and Scriptural principles made “ persecution the lot of Anglo-Catholics for a 
century’. Our author forgets that, if Newman had remained in the Church and 
had been permitted completely to Romanise it, “ many more hearts would have 
been broken ”’. As it was, he admits that one result of these secessions was that 
“ many lost their faith altogether”, while he is:silent over the multitudes driven 

1 They Shine Like Stars. By the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott. (London: Skeffing- 
tons. 1947. 380 pp. Price 215.) 

20 
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parishes. 

Mr. Morse-Boycott, as might be expected, rejoices in the Tractarian revival 
of the conventual life in the Church of England and he describes the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of these early Sisters, many of whom seceded to Rome. Certainly 
their voluntary privations and wholehearted consecration are beyond praise, but 
to limit the term “ Religious Life’ to monastic institutions is an unwarrantable 
reflection on the normal life of the godly matron and the truly consecrated Christian. 
The zeal of these monks and nuns is not greater than that of other “ Sisters” or 
workers, amongst the poor and degraded, from the Church Army, who are bound 
by no unnatural vow of celibacy. Our author deals at length with those disobedient 


clergy who defied the Church Courts and their bishops, and were most unwisely | 


prosecuted and imprisoned, and he regards them all as “ saintly”’ martyrs. He 
conveniently ignores the fact that these rebel clergy had all taken the Oath of 
Allegiance binding them to obey the King’s Court’s decisions, which they deliber- 
ately repudiated and ignored. He relates with approval the discreditable action of 
Fr. Stanton who, when the Bishop ordered him to cease wearing “ Vestments”’, 
cancelled all celebrations at St. Alban’s, Holborn, and then disobediently took his 
flock to a near-by church and celebrated with the Vestments. But Mr. Morse- 
Boycott eulogises:all the Anglo-Catholic clergy who disobeyed Church rules and 
Bishops’ inhibitions as “ magnificent” on.as “ giants’. Bishop Davidson, who 
required Robert Dolling to conform to the rubrics of the Prayer Book in celebrating 
the Eucharist, is dismissed as “ a tiresome and ignorant bishop ”’. He sadly admits, 
however, that there are now “ few if any giants left ’’—a hopeful confession that 
the Movement has passed its zenith!—although he warns the bishops that “ all 
suspicious opposition to any progress in the Catholic direction ’’ will be as unsuccess- 
ful as that “to the surplice in the pulpit and the service of Benediction”. Our 
author throughout ignorantly opposes the terms “ Catholic”’ and “ Protestant”, 
in spite of Bishop Chr. Wordsworth’s statement that the “ Church of England 
became Protestant at the Reformation that she might be more purely Catholic ” 
(Theophilus Anglicanus, 177.) He is not a careful or exact student of the Prayer 
Book, since he uses the term “ Mass”’, which was deliberately excised from its 
the Mass” and is condemned in the Eleven Articles of 1559 as “ most ungodly 
ae most injurious to Christ’s one sufficient sacrifice’. He asserts that the Trac- 
tarians “ stood upon sure ground pointing to the Exhortation in the Holy Com- 
munion Service which urged uneasy souls to confess to a minister”. The 1549 
Exhortation certainly did invite such persons to come to some “ discreet and 
learned priest’ and “ confess and open his sin and grief secretly ”, “that of us 
he may receive comfort and absolution ”’. But in 1552 the word “ confess” was 
’ omitted, and the invitation was simply “ to open his grief’’ to a “ discreet and 
learned minister of God’s Word, that by the ministry of God’s Word he may 
receive comfort and the denefit of absolution’. There is now only in the optional 
service of the Visitation of the Sick a direction that if the sick person feels his 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter the priest is to “ move him to make 
a special confession of his sins”’. But the regular use of Auricular Confession is 
* condemned in the Homily as “ having no warrant of God’s Word”’. In fact Mr. 
Morse-Boycott records that Bishop S. Wilberforce inhibited Dr. Pusey for two 
years for his use of habitual Confession, and Bishop Tait actually cancelled an 
incumbent's licence for hearing a woman’s confession! Mr. Morse-Boycott also 


approves of the use of a Manual for Holy Communion drawn up by a Church 


Union Secretary, which deliberately interweaves the Roman Latin Mass with the 
Prayer Book Service although the latter is ordered to be exclusively used without 
any other “rite, ceremony, order or form’”’ than “ is mentioned and set forth ”’ 
in the Prayer Book. Our author accepts Transubstantiation and advocates Invocation 


in despair into Nonconformist congregations owing to the introduction of Anglo- 
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of Saints, both of which are definitely condemned in our Articles. He defends 
Adoration of the reserved sacrament, “ Devotions ”, Communion from the Taber- 
nacle, Benediction, Processions of the Host, as “ ancient and legitimate Catholic 
practices ”’, all of which should be naturally permitted in the Church of England! 
It is therefore not surprising that Mr. Morse-Boycott speaks with envy of Rome 
as “ possessing the wisdom of the ages and the freedom of renewing youth” and 
so as “ a judge in behalf of Christendom ” which the “ Anglican Church can never 
be”. It would therefore not be altogether unfair to pass on to him the suggestion 
of to Bishap ‘Westen thet he natural home ”’ in 
the Church of Rome. 

The perusal of this informative account leaves us in no doubt of. the sincere 
convictions, the marvellous zeal and the Apostolic self-effacing labours of the Anglo- 
Catholic leaders, which are often beyond praise; but as ordained ministers of a 
Reformed Catholic Church their position—at least of the extremists—is certainly 
open to question, since their distinctive doctrinal teaching and their ceremonial 
practices are medieval and Roman and definitely at variance with any natural 
interpretation of the Anglican Articles and formularies. While we may not agree 
that the Anglo-Catholic Movement is “a wonder without parallel in Church 
History ’’, yet we can freely admit that the results of the Tractarian crusade during 
the last 11§ years for the beautifying of churches and for the increased reverence 
and dignity of the services are at least a remarkable achievement; although we 
must not overlook the great contribution made towards the revival of true spiritual 
religion by outstanding Evangelical leaders like Daniel Wilson, Hugh McNeile, 
Francis Close, Hay Aitken, John Charles Ryle, Handley Moule, F. J.. Chavasse 
and Bishop Taylor Smith. 

Mr. Morse-Boycott frankly admits the surpassing Missionary zeal and sacrifice 
shown by the Evangelicals. But undoubtedly the “ ritual” gains of the Oxford 
Movement have been many and often of serious doctrinal significance. Eastward 
Position is threatening to become almost universal, while the still illegal Vestments 
are increasingly worn. Reservation, which no old medieval Canon can justify 
in the face of its prohibition in the Prayer Book rubrics and the Articles, is more 
and more practised. These are only samples of some Tractarian “ triumphs” of 
which Anglo-Catholics are naturally boastful. It seems scarcely credible to-day 
that in 1873 the Bishop of Durham refused to license a Curate because his Vicar 
would not promise that he should not use coloured stoles nor take the eastward 
position. The petition of 483 priests in that year to Convocation “ to educate, 
select and license duly qualified Confessors’’ aroused the greatest opposition and 
indignation, greatly heightened by the later exposure of the disgraceful Manual, 
The Priest in Absolution. Yet the recent Archbishops’ Report on Canon Law, now 
being considered, actually contains these very provisions for “ confessors ’’! 

The book contains an extensive Bibliography and a useful Index, besides being 
well-illustrated. The Publishers are certainly correct when they assert that “ the 
author ‘not only knows his subject but also how to make it live”. 


C. Sypney Carrer. 
Bristol. 


MODERN SPANISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE? 


THE APPEARANCE in Spain, within the space of four years, of two Catholic Bibles, 
carefully translated from the original tongues, with a second edition of one of 


P- Alberto Colunga. de Autores P. Eloino Nicar 


Bover y Francisco Cantera Burgos. (B.A.C., . 1947.) 
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them, is an event of such importance that it deserves to be brought to the notice 
of English readers. 

They are the latest fruit in Spain of the change in Catholic policy as to Biblical 
studies and the divulgation of versions of the Bible in the vulgar tongue. This 
was initiated by the Encyclical Providentissimus of Leo XIII in 1893, and has 
recently been confirmed by Pius XII’s Divino Afflante Spiritu, which marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of his predecessor’s epoch-making message to the Catholic 
Church. 

In no part of the Catholic world had the prohibition to read the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue been more strictly adhered to than in Spain. A decree prohi- 
biting translation into the vernacular dates from the reign of Henry IV of Castile 
while the Inquisidor Valdés included such versions in the “ Catalogue ” of pro- 
hibited books in 1559, anticipating the decision of the Council of Trent. The 
first modification of this attitude was the publication of an inferior translation from 
the Vulgate by P. Scio in 1791, to be followed at a long interval by that of ‘Torres 
Amat. But, until receritly, the Scriptures were only really known in Spain by the 
indefatigable efforts of the B. & F. B. S. in distributing the splendid Reina-Valera 
versién, branded by Roman ecclesiastics as “ protestant” and unreliable. There 
is scarcely a village or town in Spain where, in times of liberty, copies of this version 
have not been sold, as a whole, or in " 

The Providentissimus marks a definite effort to check the tendency in the 
Catholic world to associate the words “ Bible” and “ protestant ”’ almost exclu- 
sively together. “The care of our apostolic charge,” the Pope declared, “ stirs 
us up, and in some way impels us, not only to desire that this precious fountain 
of catholic revelation should be opened with all fulness and certainty for the use 
' of Christian people, but also not to tolerate that it should be defiled in any of its 
parts, whether by those who are moved by impious temerity openly to attack 
Holy Writ, whether by those who originate deceitful and rash interpretations.” 
That is to say, the Church has decided, rather belatedly, that she must make known 
the Scriptures, and defend them against materialists and protestants. 

The impetus afforded by the encyclical gave rise to the foundation of the Bible 

School in Jerusalem, the Bible Institute in Rome, together with the launching of 
various associations for the publication and distribution of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue. The Divino Afflante Spiritu provided ecclesiastics with even clearer 
and more detailed norms, It is important to note, however, that the Biblical 
Commission of Rome was invested with powers to watch the new movement 
within the Church, and to provide that the voice of Biblical scholarship should 
harmonise with tradition, and the accepted interpretations of the Fathers. In 
assessing the value of Catholic Biblical investigation, we must remember that it 
is only free to move within the limits marked out by “ authority ’’. 
- Spain was slow to respond to the new impulse, and little was done until the 
“ Associacién para el Fomento de Estudios Biblicos”’ was founded twenty-two 
years ago. The Civil War determined a paralysing hiatus, but under the present 
régime official favour has helped on the foundation of the Institutio Arias Montano 
for Hebrew and Oriental Studies, as also the Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, the 
Catholic publishing house responsible for the two versions under review. 

Somewhat apart from the main stream of official effort is the magnificent 
Montserrat Bible, in Catalén; a handsome series of volumes produced—down to 
the printing—by the monks of the famous Montserrat fhonastery, under the direc- 
tion of Dom P. Benaventura Ubach. So far as the work has progressed, it gives 
a faithful translation from the original tongues into literary Catal4n, with a parallel 
column of the Latin of the Vulgate, and extensive and useful notes and intro- 
ductions. The publication of this Bible, interrupted by the war years and the 
early opposition of the Franco régime to publications in the regional languages, 
‘\\ is now being resumed. Strangely enough, a volume of St. John in Castilian, though 
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available to an immensely greater reading public, was not a success from the point 
of view of sales. 

‘The Nacar-Colunga version of 1944 is the first complete translation of the 
Scriptures into Spanish from the original tongues, and the translators have made 
full use of the latest findings of textual criticism. Their aim seems to have been 
verbal accuracy rather than literary charm, and, as literature, their work is far 
behind that of Reina and Valera, who had the advantage of working in the “ Golden 
Age”’ of Spanish letters. An almost vulgar literalness detracts from the poetic 
value of the Psalter, and jars upon sensitive Spanish ears. - This is carried to such 
an extreme that the anatomical “ utero” is used in Ps. xxii. rr. It is a pity that, 
as the translators show in such cases an almost exaggerated desire to represent the 
original with the most exact word possible, whatever its connotations in current 
Spanish speech, they should have perpetuated the old error of translations from 
‘the Latin of the Vulgate in the case of wetdvota and the cognate verb. Perhaps 
the Biblical Commission determined that the translation of Lk. xv. 7 should be; 

“ por un _pecador que haga penitencia . . que no necesitan de penitencia,”’ while 
avoeite is correctly translated as  arrepentios ” in Matt. iv. 17 and parallels. 

e find exactly the same thing in the Bover-Cantera version, with its even greater 
to accuracy. 

The Nacar-Colunga Bible is introduced by a Prologue by the Papal Nuncio 
in Spain, and by the entire text of the Divino Afflante Spiritu. The General Intro- 
duction lays down hermeneutical norms with which—ultimate ecclesiastical 
authority apart—all evangelicals could agree. The notes are occasional, brief, and, 
in general, non-controversial. I have had no opportunity of comparing the second 
edition with the first, but I am informed that the notes in the later edition have 
been substantially modified, and some which seemed too “ evangelical "’ have been 
suppressed. The Bible is illustrated by black and white reproductions of Biblical 
scenes by the Old Masters, which, though interesting artistically, add nothing to 
the understanding of the text. 

The more recent Bover-Cantera translation is published in two volumes, and 
is called a “ critical’’ version. This point was underlined in all press references 
to its publication. Sr. Cantera, who is Professor of Hebrew in the Central Univer- 
sity, Madrid, and Director of the Arias Montano Institute, has translated the 
Hebrew proto-canonical books, with the exception of the Psalms. The great 
novelty of the Old Testament is that the Psalter is done into Spanish verse by P. 
Valle. The New Testament is the work of Padre Bover, an outstanding Jesuit 
theologian, and Professor of Biblical Theology at the San Ignacio College of Sarrid 
(Barcelona). He has devoted a lifetime of study to the Pauline Epistles, the fruit 
of which is gathered up in another volume of the B.A.C. series: La seologia de San 
Pablo. 

As a “ critical” version, the work is disappointing. Prof. Cantera adds a brief 
critical apparatus to each book of the Old Testament, and there is an occasional © 
justification of a variant reading in a footnote. But when we turn to the New 
Testament we find nothing whatsoever to justify the “ critical’ nature of the 
version. The uninitiated reader might suppose that there exists some. universally 
accepted modern “Textus Receptus”’, and that the translator’s whole duty was 
to turn it into good Spanish. There is no critical apparatus, and, up to the present, 
I have seen no critical footnote. These are exegetical and doctrinal, and represent 
Padre Bover’s special interests. 

In contrast with the Nacar-Colunga Bible, the notes of the New Testament 
are full, interesting and controversial. In the earlier version there are only two 
brief notes of a general nature on the great chapters 3 and 4 of Romans. Padre 
Bover, on the other hand, gives an elaborate and helpful analysis of the different 
aspects of “ Righteousness ’’, which seems to be a summary of the co 
section of his doctrinal work, La seolagia de Saw Pablo. An explanation of the 
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meaning of Aoyilopas gives occasion for a sharp attack on what he calls Luther's 
™ fictitious ” and “ legalistic’ conception of imputed righteousness. Padre Bover 
has great gifts as a translator and as an exegete, but subordinates them to the Counter- 
Reformation tradition of his order. 

The careful and accurate translation of the Old Testament has put every 
Spanish reader of the Scriptures in Prof. Cantera’s debt, while many of the notes 
are enlightening to the non-specialist reader. One cannot but lament, however, 
the ill-advised attempt at rendering the Psalter in Spanish metrical forms. Prof. 
Cantera is at considerable pains to make the meaning of the original clear through 
his colleague’s verse, but it must have been very embarrassing, in a work which 
lays claim to exact scholarship, to have to add so many phrases in brackets, with 
a footnote to explain: “ Necessary to the metre, but not in the original.’’ Other 
translations have been varied without having recourse to brackets, and the faithful 
clarifying note appended. 

Spanish press reviews declared that P. Valle’s metrical version was “ admir- 
able ’’. I cannot agree, and it seems to me, as also to understanding and poetical 
Spanish friends, that the true poetry of the Psalms has been sacrificed to mere 
laboured versification. Reina and Valera were wonderfully successful in preserving 
the spirit of Hebrew poetry in their rhythmic prose. A great example is Psalm xxiii: 


Jehovd es mi Pastor: 
nada me faltard. 
_En lugares de delicados pastos me hard yacer: 
junto a aguas de reposos me pastorear4. 
In P. Valle’s version this is forced into the traditional, octosyllabic Spanish 
verse, the metre of the rapid, energetic “ romances”, and reads thus: | 
| Mi pastor es Yahweh—nada me faltard. — 
En las verdes praderas—E] me hace sestear: 
Condiceme a las aguas—do puedo hallar solaz. 


And so on. The intense lyricism is lost in a series of jerky lines, helped out with 
brackets and explanatory notes. One would have imagined that the flowing hendeca- 
syllabic line would have been much more suitable to the spirit of the psalm. But 
even where this is used, as in Ps. xix, the same feeling of artificiality persists. Of 
course, P. Valle is attempting the impossible when he seeks to make an exact | 
translation, while, at the same time, fitting the parallelism of Hebrew poetry into 
_ the fixed metrical patterns of the West, with so many feet to a line. 

The Old ‘Testament is mainly illustrated by drawings of archaeological finds, 
but as the captions do not provide exact descriptions, their usefulness is limited. 

In a number of interviews published in the Press to mark the second Spanish 
Catholic “ Bible Day”, there were promises of further interesting Biblical publi- 
cations, including a Polyglot Bible, to revive the glories of the great Complutense. 
It is said that this will carry a column of Hebrew or Greek, and parallel columns 
of Latin, Spanish, and perhaps, English. 

One of the fundamental motives behind this considerable activity was revealed 
(if revelation was necessary) by the Secretary of the A.F.E.B.E., P. Salvador 
Mufioz Iglesias, in an interview granted to the paper 7 on November 23, 1947. 
He described the work of his Association in some detail, and emphasised the need | 
for a Catholic Bible Society to popularise cheap editions of parts of the Scriptures 
and added, quite frankly: “ All this, to counter possible Protestant influence in 
Spain and South America.” The leaders of the movement have much to do before 
the crass ignorance of the ordinary Spanish Catholic as to the Scriptures even 
begins to be dispelled, and to convince the man in the street of the sincerity of their 
desire really to see copies of the Scriptures in the hands of the reading public. A 
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blished make it impossible for the working classes to purchase them, 
the min of the io io 
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the two may be more At ail to 
foundation articles, thay aoe oct at all way. 

The emphasis that the new journal lays upon the urgency of theological study 
is timely, and we welcome its appearance in the expectation that it will do some- 
thing by way of helping the Church to “ call in its vagrant thoughts and make 


what doctrine of Holy Scripture is it to be led to its ultimate conclusions? We 
shall look for a more satisfactory directive than the view of the Bible which regards 
it merely as “ the writings of those men who have advanced furthest in the religious 
quest or who have climbed nearest the summit of the lofty and inaccessible peak 
of religious knowledge . . .”——a view examined and rejected by one of the 
contributors (p. 34). 
_ A high level of scholarship is maintained throughout the eight articles which 
on the skill of the reviewers. Although primarily designed for a Church of Scotland 
constituency, the journal has already exacted willing tribute from scholars of other 
communions. 

In the hands of the competent men whose names appear on the title-page of | 
the Journal one foresees interesting possibilities for a publication such as this, and 
in congratulating its sponsors on the courage manifested in their venture, we wish 
them all success in the pursuit of their purpose as indicated in the Editorial. 


G. N. M. 
Edinburgh. 


| SHORT REVIEWS 
By Colin F. Miller. (Oxford University Press. 


A Book of Public Worship. By John Huxtable, be, John Marsh, Romilly Micklem 
and pa Todd. (Oxford University Press. 85. 64.) : 
tr). T. F. Torrance and 


the stalls in the church portals seeking one, but without success. Instead she was 
offered devotionaries, with the remark: “ It is the same thing!” The prices of 
the 

and 

circles. 

Whatever the motives and the present efficacy of the work, Evangelicals will 
rejoice in this meritorious, if tardy, application to the greatest of all studies, and 
will pray that the Nuncio’s desire for Spain, expressed in a quotation from Gregory 
the Great, at the end of his Prologue to the Nacar-Colunga Bible, may have an 
abundant fulfilment: Disce cor Dei in verbis Dei, ut ardemtius ad atterna suspires. 

Eanest H. Trenowarn. 

Madrid and Bournemouth. 

SCOTTISH JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY? 
AN ELDER sister welcomes a new-comer to the family circle of theological reviews! 
What is to be the supreme directive of the Church’s theological thinking, or by 
ork 
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‘Two Books of Prayers for Public Worship in as many months are signs that the 
Liturgical Movement is fully alive. 4 Book of Public Worship is by a group of 
Congregationalist ministers endeavouring to express in liturgical forms the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical Spirit of original Independency, including forms for Holy 
Communion, Baptism, Marriage, Ordination, etc. Writing from within Congre- 
they know better than to aim at uniformity of worship. Mr. Miller 
an Order for Morning Worship for Sundays and feasts throughout the 
Christian Year, of which the distinguishing mark is that each order concludes 
with a “ Eucharist without consecration of elements or communion ”’. Each book 
has a brief introduction explaining the principles of liturgy to those who are ignorant 
of them. It is good that masters of these principles should explain them patiently 
to the “ ignorant’ and strive to win their consent before imposing forms which 
may be resented because misunderstood. On the other hand, we, the “ ignorant”, 
have the opportunity of recognising the genuine piety that seeks expression in 
forms. It would be a pity if through lack of understanding two classes of wor- 
‘shippers should find one another mutually intolerable! It should be noted that 
Mr. Miller is well aware that his proposed type of Morning Parish Worship is 
insufficient by itself and must be supplemented by the “ family prayers of the 
Church ” in the evening. 


Die Taufiehre des Neuen Testaments. By Oscar Cullmann. (Zwingli-Verlag, 
Zirich: 1948. 80 pp. Swiss francs 5.50.) 

The old problem of Infant Baptism versus Adult or Believer’s Baptism has 
recently re-emerged in theological discussion since Kar] Barth pronounced against 
the former. His thesis was of course supported by exegesis of Biblical 
but it was not uninfluenced by the pressing contemporary problem—Vo/kshirche 
oder Bekenntniskirche? Confronted with this dilemma by the Anabaptists Calvin 
opted for both, but Barth has chosen a more narrowly logical way. Dr. Cullmann 
professes to be unmoved by any theological or ecclesiastical interest. His searching 
study of the New Testament doctrine of Baptism, grounded in the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ, betokening reception into the Church the Body of Christ, 
representing the prevenient grace of God, appears to be a complete and convincing 
reply to Barth, and is the profoundest treatment of Christian Baptism that we 
have seen. Barth has found his translator. Will someone give us Cullmann’s 
answer soon? 

We have space for no more than a word: of commendation for two little books 
of practical religion issued by the I.V.F.—a re-publication of Prayer, by Professor 
O. Hallesby (1948. 137 pp. 6s.), simple, direct and sometimes moving addresses 
on prayer; and The Congueror’s Way, by H. W. Cragg (1948. 80 pp. a“ a series 
of chapters centred in an exposition of Romans vi, urging that the life of faith is 
completed in holiness. 


The Lipit-Ishtar Lew Code. By Francis R. Steele. 

_ ‘This is a seven-page reprint from the American Fournal of Archaeology for 
April-June, 1947, by an Assyriologist on the staff of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Its subject-matter is of great importance for the history of civilisation in Western 
Asia, as it deals with a recently identified Sumerian law-code, 164 to 175 years 
earlier than the Babylonian code of Hammurabi (1729-1686 B.c.), which now 
appears to have been in large measure derived from it. 

__» This Sumerian code is called after Lipit-Ishtar, fifth king of the Isin d 
(1869-1858 3.c.). The history of codified law is of great relevance for O. 


Tue Eprror. 


studies, and we look forward with interest to the results of further study of this 


earlier code, to which Dr. ee Pe. 


F.F.B. 


